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DUCAZTI OM 
SPIRITUAL and TEMPORAL; - 


Extraded from the moſt eminent Authors on that Subject. 


CONTAINING 


Every particular Requiſite that concerns the EpucA- 
T ION of a GENTLEMAN, and Man of Bus1- 
Ness: With proper Advice in regard to the FEMALE 

Sx x; in order to cultivate the Minds of You TH with 
the Love of VIRTUE and LEARNING; thereby 
to enable them to diſcharge properly that Duty incumbent. 
on them to their Creator, their Parents, and the World. 


Iſo, Obſervations on a private and publick Education ; 
\ with ſome proper Directions to the ſeveral Teachers in the 
Engliſh and-Writing Schools; which the Editor, by long 


Youth an Emulation for Learning. Neceflary for all Parents 
to have in their Families. ED : 


To which are annexed 32 Pages of moral and entertaining 
Sentences, in Proſe and Verſe ; on Virtue, Religion, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Learning, Induſtry, Frugality, Honeſty, &c. &. Sc. 
proper for Youth either to tranſcribe, or ſtudy by way of _ 
Evening Task. 5 e Co Ie 
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+ than 1 fhall preſume to be; yet, nevertheleſs, as p. 


PREFACE 


| [To all PARENTS, and ſuch 
who have the unte rte Care 
and Government of Children. 


4 WII U E following Pages on We N 


you are already acquainted from the Title- 
Page. are Extratts from Authors more 
capable of advancing ſo eſſential a Subjects 


TY 


ave been for ſeveral Years employ d in the Tuition, 
and Government of the Youth of both Sexes, and 
converſant with their different Humours, Capacities, 
and Inclinations ; it muſt be imagin'd (if I had the 


eat Regard for diſcharging N be and conſcient I | 
fly the Duty of a Maſter, and Chriſtin) that I - | 
Pave in theſe Lectures advanced, occaſionally, ſome 
Remarks (which Experience bath enabled me to do 


n the Humours, Capacities, and different Inclinati- 
ms of Children, which thoſe Authors bad not in 
heir Power to obſerve. N SO 
Az ; - 


* 4 - 
44 
5 


PREFACE: 
Ai my fiſt Embarkation on this Rr I V. 
age, 1 thought it abſolutely neceſſary to take the 
Advantage of every favourable Point of Wind that 
blew, in order to arrive as ſoon as poſſible. at thy 
' defired Port: and that I might the better ſucceed in 
this; 1 ſearch'd into, and examin'd the moſt eminent 
Authors on this Subject; as I could at that Time bei. 
ter rely on their 8 than my own ; not being 
(as too many are) vain enough to think myſelf ſuffi 
 ciently qualify'd (by the Epithet of, Maſter) for the 
Undertaking ; or ſcorn to ſtoop ſo low, or debaſe 
mj own. Judgment, by not * to others mort 
ſuperior. | | 


This Error I ſtrove to ſhun; and would recom- 
mend others of my Profeſſion to imitate ; by which 
methodical Leſſons, corroborated by Time and their 
own Experience, they may be enabled to diſcharge 

their Duty in a proper Manner; not only in thoſe 

| Branches of Education which they profeſs teaching 
but. 2ifo that more eſſential Part, a Chriſtian Edu- 
| -eation and to inſtil ſuch Principles of Virtue and 
55 Morality into the Minds of Children, as may render 
them worthy the Appellation of Chriſtians, and 10 
Val. by their Bebaviour the great Deſign * which 
"oy were created. 


— 


| This 


7 his Part 8 £4; dion I - hall n not + arti 2 
nuch as to think Parents are neglefful of, what- 
wer ſome Teachers may; and am ſorry to obſerve 
bat many (1 fear) o f the latter trouble themſelves 
of much about it; imagining that if they inſtruct 
Bildren in thoſe Branches of Education which they 
outratt for, with their Parents, 11 1s 3 : 


s moſt Parents J believe wan reſt con- 
enied if they perform'd that Part of their Agree- 
ment; but often (I fear) meet wito a Diſappoint- 
gent. But I muſt beg Leave, nevertheleſs, to make 
his Obſervation, that whoever does diſcharge pro- 


perly that Part which they contract for; it does not 
in the leaſt excuſe them the Omiſſion of the other 
Part: and I always take it for granted, that Pa- 
rents, when they put their Children under the Care 
and Tuition of a Teacher, that Chriſtian. Admenitt- 
ons, Precepts, and Examples, ſhould <P eve- 
ry other Branch of Doctrine. 


This is a : Duty incumbent on me 7 10 and 


cannot be diſpenſed with; and which Chriſtianity © 1 


loudly calls for, and expecss: And indeed I cannot | 


perceive how it is poſſible for any Teacher in a Pub- — 


lick School, to * the * from the Tem- 
poral | 
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poral Part of Education ; ; having fo. cloſe a Cow 
| xeZion with each other. But of this, more hercafter, 


F the ſublime Parts of the Following Pages 
(which I could not avoid introducing) are not en- 
forced in that ſtrenuous and eloquent Manner they 
merit; I hope, (as Theology was no Part of my 
minor Studies) that the Inelegancy. and Simplicity of 
their Dreſs will be no Objection againſt their being 
received as intended, which was, for Publick Be- 
nefit; and doubt not, if the Maxims laid down in 
. them are properly adbered to, and put in Practice, 

by thoſe who have the Government of Children, but 
that they will anſtwer the End for which they are 
publiſhed, viz. The ſpiritual and * Advan. 
lages of 1 my own Secies. ; 


FÜr os - ww en Rr nm 6 


Which that they may! is the fin 1 7 
Four moſt affectionate Friend, 


and humble Servant, 
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= H ERE is nothing more common 
among Mankind than Marriage; 
and I] believe nothing more un- 
known, and leſs attended to, than 
the Duties which the Marriage State 
requires; and am concern'd to obſerve ( but the 
Obſervation muſt be allow'd juſt), that the grea- 

teſt Part of thoſe who engage themſelves in it, 
look only on its Outſide; T mean on that Part 
which is carnal and temporal; and feldom concern 
themſelves about the ſpiritual Part, or ſtrive to in- 

form themſelves either of the Obligations which 

are included therein, or the Duties incumbent on 
thoſe who enter into it, in order to acquit them- 


ſelves properly in that State as Chriſtians o 
fo * Fs 


a 
” - 


They. 


* EDUCATION. 
They undertake this Voyage without the leaft 
Notion of Danger or Difficulty ; and like a di. 
 ſtreſs'd Crew, who, in Danger of their Ship's 
ſinking at Sea, take to their Boat, and in their 
Hurry and Confuſion provide neither Compaſs to 
direct their Courſe, or Helm to ſteer with. 
They engage themſelves in a Contract and Al 
Jiance, (which, during one or other of their Lives) 
that is not diſſolvable; and this, perhaps, with a 
Perſon they ſcarcely know; and who muſt not 
only be their Companion in Happineſs or Miſery 
in this Life; but alſo one of * chief Cauſes 
thereof hereafter. | 
This Condition is too often Rs into preci- 
pitately ; and they fancy each Hour a Day till the 
Time arrives to compleat the Contract. They 
ſeldom reflect on their own Diſpoſitions and Qua- 
lities, or of thoſe to whom they are going to be 
engaged; whether they are ſuch as will enable 
them to diſcharge thoſe Duties of Huſband. or 
Wife, which the Laws of God require of them. 
Vet when they are once entered into this moſt 
Arict and ſolemn Engagement, there is no Means 
left chem to have Recourſe to: they muſt either 
fultßl the Duties of their Condition, or run the 


3 of their Salvation. They may repent the 
8 


PDUCATION. FER 
laden of their Engagement, but are not free 
t leaſt by the Laws of God) to change it. 
Wherefore thoſe that are thus engagꝰ d, as they 
uſt be ſenſible that the Almighty forbids a Diſ- 
jon (whatever earthly Powers may allow of ), 
ght to believe, nay, to be ſure of, that it is 
od's Will that they ſhould remain in that State, 
whatever Manner they enter'd into it; and that 
jey ſhould (if ignorant of its Duties) apply ” 
emſelves ſincerely to the Knowledge Prac- 5 
ce of them. 
I ſhall now, as well as I am able, point out to 
du the Excellencies of the Marriage State. 
One of the principal Reaſons which induced our 
aviour to place ſo great a Dignity upon this 
uman Alliance, was, the Will he had by this 
eans to ſanctify the Generation of Children; 
nd to give to married Perſons, the neceſſary Gra- | 
es to apply themſelves holily to their Education. 


15 hal 


alt Chriſtian Marriage was, to give us an exte- 


bet 
olt Nior or outward Sign of his infinite Love, and the 
ns trict Union he himſelf hath contracted with the 


hurch, which he hath eſpouſed : So that the 
principal Glory of them whom he unites in thi 


cred Knot, is the Honour they have to repre- : 
PE PO IE e NT 
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This St. Paul admirably expreſſes i in, one of his 
Epiſtles to the . Epbeſians, Chap. v. to which ] 
ſhall refer you. 

By this it is plain that St. Paul makes 2 con. 
nual Parallel of Chriſt and the Church with the 
Chriſtian Bridegroom and Bride; and chat he 
gives no other Idea of the Love and Fidelity 
which they. owe. to each other, and the indiſſolu- 
ble Union that ought to be between them, than 
the Love which Chriſt hath for his 9 the 
Church. 

Muſt we not then believe what this great Apo- 
ſtle avers for Truth; That Marriage is a holy In- 

| ſtitution, and honourable i in ar at. is to ſay, 
in all its Parts 7 

Every one ought to have a, high Eſteem fo 
that State, to. which it. hath pleas'd the Almighty 
to place him in; but more eſpecially fet this that 
bears ſo great a Reſemblance to that of Chriſt and 
his Church: Tis alſo He who by his inviſible 

Hand hath tied the ſacred Knat of their Marriage; 
and as. God. intended undoubtedly, by this Union 
to multiply Souls. I praiſe and magnify him to all 
Eternity; and made Choice of them to co-operate: 

Leal and Diligence ought not ſuch, to labour in 
| the * of. to. glorious, «Doh by 85 
ö Ving 
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ing to their Children a virtuous and chriſtian E- 
gucation! The Education of thoſe. whom we 


have been the Means and Inſtruments of mtrodu- 


- cing into this World; (if 1 may be allow'd the 

" preſſion) is the moſt eſſential and important 
p Thing of all wordly Affairs, and requires our 
J oft ſerious Conſiderations, in order to acquit 
"{Wourfelves in that incumbent Duty ſuitable to the 
2 haracters of Parents and Chriſtians. 


The Pagans themſelves, tho* unacquainted with 
he Lights of Chriſtianity, look' d upon the Edu- 
ation of their Children, as a Buſineſs of the grea- 
eſt Concern and Importance. They apply'd to 
his chiefly all their Care and Study, and com- 
dos d Books on this Subject, which are not the 


Aeg of Antiquity ; and yet all their Pains and Aſ- 

i duity, in the main Point, prov'd unprofitable z 

For Paganifm Darkneſs obfirated them to diſco- 

" er-the true Light; they could form no true Idea 

f it but what was groſs and imperfect; catching 

"Wc a Shadow far diſtant from the Subſtance, _ 

4 This was their Misfortune, not their Etror; 
"Wor had they received thoſe Lights, which we 
0 who profeſs the Name of Chriſtians) are bleſs 


ber more to the Purpoſe-than we have done, 
7 r + aaa I way be 
"INS 


ith ; I am of Opinion they would have employ'd) 


but what has a Connexion with that F ounrain of 


”. EDUCHTION 
thought to have deſcended coo much into Particu- 
lars in many Places; but my Deſign being to lay 
down Rules (not of Speculation, but) of Practice, 
I thought that entering into Particulars was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; and, by making proper Applica- 
tions to thoſe Maxims here laid down, they might 
with more Eaſe be reduc'd into Practice, by ſuch 
as pleaſe to make Uſe of them, in the Conduct of 
their Families; eſpecially as they contain nothing 


„„ K „ BY Wa fn 


Truth, the Holy Scriptures. 

As Health is the firſt T hing chiefly to be conf 
der'd after Birth, on which Foundation depend all 
other Requiſites neceſſary for erecting this noble 
Fabrick, Education, I ſhall begin with that: And, 
notwithſtanding this is the main Article at preſent, 
am ſorry to have room to ſay, that Parents are 
more anxious about it than any other n to 
their Childrens Elevation. 

A ſound Mind in a ſound Body is the molt 
eſſential Happineſs we can poſſibly enjoy in this 
World; and thoſe Perſons endow*d with theſe Wi 
two Bleſſings have little more to deſire or wiſh” 
for; and if deſtitute of either, will be little he 
better for any thing elſe. f 
A Man's Happineſs or Miſery are 0 folly 


* on — F or che Poet obſerves; 
 Foriune 
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u- Fortune a Goddeſs is to Fools aum: 
The Wiſe are always Maſters of their own.. 

t may be obſerv'd, that there are ſome. Mens 
Minds and Bodies of fo vigorous a Texture, and 
fram'd by Nature fo advantageouſly, that there is 
little Need of Aſſiſtance from any Thing elſe, to 
advance them from the Cradle to the Excellency 
of Manhood; and by this natural good Conſtitu- 
tion, and happy Genius, are thereby enabled to 
perform even Wonders, and, if Poſſible, 3 | 
Excellency. | 

*Tis true, there are hin foue Inſtances of this 
kind to be met with; and it may juſtly be re- 
mark'd, that nine Parts in ten of the Men we 
meet with, are either good or bad, uſeful or not 
ſo, from the Advantages or Diſadvantages of E- 
ducation ; and tis this that creates ſuch an obvious 
Difference in Mankind. 

The impreſſions that are firſt mack in our ten- 
der Infancy, are of the utmoſt Couſequence to our 
Welfare, when arriv'd to the Years of * 
For, as the ſame Poet obſerves: = 
Youth, like the ſo Hen d Wax, with Eaſe will take 
Thoſe Images, which Firſt Impreſſions make: 
I thoſe be fair, their Lives will all be bright ; 3. 
If foul, they'll clouded be with Shades of Night. | 
Childrens Minds, [ rake, are to be as eaſily 

g b | turn'd 


m _289_O2DUCATION 
tturn'd this or that Way, as the Streams of a ſmall _ 
Rivulet; which, by the gentle Application of the 
Hand, turns the flexible Water into whatever 
Channels we pleaſe z and direct its Courſe as we 
ſhall think moſt proper: But, notwithſtanding the 
Mind be the moſt eſſential Part of our Care, yet 


that Tenement which environs and contains its 
muſt be taken care of ; and not ſuffered, for want 


bol proper Cate, to decay: I mean the Body. 


Every one muſt allow, that Health is the moſt 
neceſſary Requiſite to eſtabliſh our Happineſs in 
this World: For, if deſtitute of that, what can 
give us real Content or Satisfaction? 7 
_ Health chiefly depends upon a good Conſtituti- 
on, that is able, on all Occaſions, to endure Hard- 
{ hips and Fatigues; but more eſpecially to ſuch as 
would make a Figure in the World, 
= Thy Conſideration of Health ſhall be what the 
Parents ſhould do, in order to preferve and im- 


prove; which I conceive might be reduc'd to this 


one Rule, at leaſt for the major Part; That Pa- 


rents ſhould accuſtom their Children, at firft, to 


be as lightly cloath'd as the Seaſon they are bom 


in will reafonably admit of. FE 
I T ſhall explain this more largely, by laying ic " 


are As a ny Remark, That moſt Childrens 


 Conftipaions 1 
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ſlirotions are detrimented, if not quite ſpoil, 
ough too much Tenderneſs at firſt, _ 
Wt would: not be underſtood, that I cal 
iadrens Conſtitutions are alike, and of equal 
| ength ; for it 1s: evident they are not: Where. 
e, according to the Appearances of either 
rength or Weakneſs, 1 * ſhould 
C made uſe of. | 
I remember to have read a ſhort Diſcourſe-bes 
veen a Scytbian Philoſopher and an Athenian, wha 
ing ſurpriz d at ſeeing the Philoſopher go na- 
ed in Froſt and Snow, queſtioned him about it. 
he Philoſopher, in Return, ask d the Athenians. 
>w he could bear the ſharp Winter Air to: his 
ace? Who, replying, told him, that his ac 
as uſed to it. Then, ſaid the Philoſopher, thinle 
all Face. This muſt be allow'd a juſti An- 
er; being from his Birth uſed: to go naked. 
r the Face, when we are born, is as tender as 
y other Part of us; and it in Cuſtom anita 
dens it. 
48 Nature has beſtow'd. a Hees Ob 
the Head, I imagine that Boys, at leaſt, when 
t natural Covering is ſufficiently grown, ſhould: 


r „ er (4 Mm „n bes - 
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from that Lime accuſtom?d to: lye- without. = 1 


| | do accuſtom Children daily to bath their Feet i 


Children have had Leave to divert themielvell 
without Doors, that, immediately on their Retum 
home, they be carefully examined, whether their 
Feet or Shoes be wet, eſpecially if there has been 
any Fall of Rain or Snow, during the Time of A 
their Play; and ſhould it ſo happen, there can 
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ring 'ſhou'd be diminiſh'd , til the 
Whole be thrown off. 


I have here mention'd Boys, as my chief Alf 

in theſe Diſcourſes is the Education of that Sex 
which will not in every Particular ſuit with that d 
Girls; but where the Sex differs, the Treatmeni 
will not be a hard Matter to adjuſt. - 
Having mentioned the Head, I ſhall now tak 

Notice of the other extream Part ; Oy: the 

F ect. 
I will not a whin an Author on chis Subjec 
has, who would have Childrens Shoes to be made 
ſo as to let in the Water; becauſe moſt Children 
are apt, when at Play without Doors, -and from 
under the Eye of either Parent or Tutor, to be 
paddling their Feet in Puddles. Wherefore that 
Caution is unneceſſary ; but I would recommen 


cold Water: By this Means the Feet will in! 
a Manner become accuſtomed to Wet. But give 
me Leave to uſe this Caution, that whenever 
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iſe no Danger whilſt at Play, as their Exerciſe | 
t that Time will ſecure them from catching Cold; 
at the Danger is to come, as it moſt certainly 
il, to Children of tender Conſtitutions, unleſs 
are be taken to apply freſh Shoes and Stockings. 
If bathing the Feet has not yet been made uſe 
f, it may Rill be begun with Safety ; firſt in the | 
pring with luke-warm Water, and ſo gradually 
creaſe the Heat, till you make uſe of perfect cold. 
I ſhall now proceed to make ſome few Remarks 
Diet; which is the next Thing to be carefully 
dnfider'd. 
It is the Opinion of many, that Children ſhould | 
much as poſſible be reſtrain'd from Fleſh ; at 
aſt till five or {fix Years old. | | 
This will certainly add much to their preſent 
lealth; for Fleſh is too groſs Feeding for in- 
t Stomachs to digeſt, Ford ny” * heat 
d inflame the Blood. 
If Parents are not ſatisfied with lis Adios, 


d will not reſtrain their Children from Fleſh in- 
Ive cly, let it be given as ſparingly as poſſible, and 
um 


Y at Dinner; neither a full Meal, but ſome- 
hei g elſe more light to com pleat it. | 


cen Pf all ſorts of Fleſh-meat Mutton or Veal is the 
of "if dangerous, and eaſier digeſted than any other. 
can he former of * is * moſt a ; and- 


kh EZDUCAUTION, 
chiefly 1 I believe made uſe of in our Unlverlid, 
and eſteemed As the lighteft, aud moſt Proper, 
where Study is concern d. 
As to Fowl, molt Sorts are as a digeſted FI 
Beef or Pork; fuch as Geeſe, Ducks, Turkieg 
and indeed moſt Water-Fowl : But as to com: 
mon Poultry, they are as eaſy digeſted as any 
other Meat, conſequently wholeſome ; but mon 
fo when boil'd. But if Parents will give thei 
Children Meat, let it be well done, without the 
Addition of Gravey, or Sauce; for Children ſeliſ 
dom want an Appetite; and if they ſhould, it ii 
2 plain Indication that the Stomach is out of Of 
der, and weak : Wherefore, Gravey,. or Sauce 
will certainly add to the Diſorder, whereas, bj 
abſtaining at ſich Times from Fleſh, and wy 
miniſtring proper light Food, Nature in a | 
Hours will reinſtate itfelf, and the Stomach n 
ſume its uſual Strength. 
As for Drink, every body muſt know that W. 
ter is not only the moſt natural, but alſo the mol 
wholeſome. This was the Drink primitively-d 
_ fign'd (and no other) by the the Almighty i 
our firſt Parents; for it muſt he imagin'd, tl 
had any other Sort of Liquid been more auen 
and proper for quenching Thirſt, the Wiſe C. 
ere who knows beft what is fitteſt bor us lis C 
"tufes, would * have ordain'd it, BU 
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ties ws zn caſe the Parents will not acquieſce in this, 
open hope they have fufficient Underſtanding and ? 
ove for their Children, as not to ſubſtitute any 

d mer Sort of Drink but Small Beer. in the place 
kies Mr Water ; and never ſuffer Children to drink be- 
com een Meals, which by Wen will grow into a 

a uſtom. 

non If a Child be thirſty, before you give him 

the rink, obllge him to eat a Slice of Bread firſt, but 
the ſpecially after Play, for it is to be ſuppoſed that 

e is then hot; for whilſt he is eating the Bread 

e gets Time to cool, and the Servant Time alſo 
"Uri make the Beer luke-warm. 5 
ce If it is only Cuſtom that induces him to call for 
„Peer, do the ſame Thing, oblige him to eat the 
read; for by this Method you'll diſcover tho 

e ecceit by his refuſing the Bread if he is not hun- 

Fry; and admitting that he is thirſty at that 
ime, rather than eat the Bread, (which muſt be 
fiſted on) if he can't have Drink without it, he 

ill forbear; if not, the Drink being warm'd, 

ill do him no Harm, and quench his Thirſt bet 

r; and ſhould he abſtain, it will not hurt him. 

his Method will prevent Children from having 

he Cup always to the Noſe, which is a dange⸗ 

dus Beginning to Good - Fellowſhip. : 
| muſt mention one more Caution reluing to 
8 Drink, 


3 1 
—— — 
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chiefly I 1 made uſe of in our Univerſdn 


and eſteemed as the lighteſt, ad matt Propey 
where Study is concern'd. 


4 As to Fowl, moſt Sorts are as i edel 1 
. Beef or Pork; ſuch as Geeſe, Ducks, Turkieg 


and indeed moſt Water-Fowl: But as to com 
mon Poultry, they are as eaſy digeſted as ay 
other Meat, conſequently wholeſome z but mon 
fo when boil'd. But if Parents will give thel 


Children Meat, let it be well done, without thy 


Addition of Gravey, or Sauce; for Children { 
dom want an Appetite; and if they ſhould, ith 


a plain Indication that the Stomach is out 1 of 


der, and weak : Wherefore, Gravey, or 
will certainly add to the Diſorder, whim 
abſtaining at ſuch Times from Fleſh, and 4 
miniſtring proper light Food, Nature in a | 
Hours will reinſtate itſelf, and the Stomach u 
_ fume its uſual Strength. | 
As for Drink, every body muſt know chat Wa 
ter is not only the moſt natural, but alſo the mol 
wholeſome. This was the Drink primitively d 
fign'd (and no other) by the the " Almighty 4 
our firſt Parents; for it muſt he imagin'd, th 
had any other Sort of Liquid been more cla 
and proper for quenching Thirſt, the Wiſe 
. who knows beft what is fleteſt for-us his Ore 
"tures, would —— have ordain'd it, BY 


we 
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wy jn caſe the Parents will not acquieſce in this, 
pe they have fufficient Underſtanding and 
0 "for their Children, as not to ſubſtitute an 
cher Sort of Drink but Small Beer in the place 
F Water ; and never ſuffer Children to drink be- 
ween Meals, which * Ou! will grow into a 
uſtom. 
If a Child be thirſty, before you give him 
Drink, oblige him to eat a Slice of Bread firſt, but 
ſpecially after Play, for it is to be ſuppoſed that 
e is then hot; for whilſt he is eating the Bread 
e gets Time to cool, and the Servant Time alſo 
d make the Beer luke-warm. 7 "4 
If it is only Cuſtom that induces him to call for 
eer, do the ſame Thing, oblige him to eat the 
read; for by this Method you'll diſcover the 
Deceit by his refuſing the Bread if he is not hun- 
ty; and admitting that he is thirfty at that 
ime, rather than eat the Bread, (which muſt be 
fiſted on) if he can't have Drink without it, he 
ill forbear; it not, the Drink being warm'd, 
ill do him no Harm, and quench his Thirſt bet- 
Er; and ſhould he abſtain) it will not hurt him. 
his Method will prevent Children from having 
e Cup always to the Noſe, which is a dange⸗ 
bus Beginning to Good ·Fellowſhip. 4 
I muſt mention one more Cantion relaing 26. 
GS: Drink, 


% 
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| Drink, which is, not to ſuffer Children to converſe 
with Servants. Thoſe Perſons. uſually loving 

Strong Drink the mſelves, are always fond of of- 


fering to Children that which they love them. 


| elves. eſpecially to ſuch Children as lye under the 


Repute of being ipoil'd, in order to keep in Fx 


vour with „ and gain their Eſteem. 


This is a dangerous Piece of Policy for the 
Children, and ought to be reſtrain'd in the moſt 
effectual Manner; which can only be done but by 
aſtrict Command to all Servants not to tranſgreſs in 


this Point; if they ſhould, upon no Account 


whatever to retain them any longer in your Ser- 


vice. This is the only effectual Method that can 


be made uſe of; for no other Servant that ſuc- 
ceeds ſuch Servant diſmiſſed your Service, for 
fuch Offence. will venture the Loſs of his or her 
Place (if worth Koeping') for a Forbearance in 


this. Article. 
As Iam engag'd in chin Part of the Subjea, 


Eealth, I ſhall proceed to. take Notice further of. 
uch Things as are conducive thereto, and to cau- 


tion againſt ſuch Things as are diametrically op- 
polite and obltructive to the Attainment of ſo va- 
luable-a Blefling without which, Life is burthen- 


ſome. And akniiog ourſelves poſſeſs'd of Ri- 


des and Grandeur, that enable us through their 
"Mean 


4 8 * 2 
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Means to partake of the Pleaſures and Enjoyments 
of this Life, (which are not forbid us, provided 
they are ſuch as are innocent and moderate) yet, 
notwithſtanding theſe Advantages, they are to us, 
in a Manner, - uſeleſs, ſince, for want of Health, 
we are depriv'd of the Comfort of enjoying them. 
. *Tis true, this has been already treated on by a 
udicious Author; but as that Gentleman has been 
too prolix in his Obfervation and Remarks for our 
preſent Purpoſe, I have taken the Liberty to ex, 
lect from that Author what our preſent Neceſſity. 
requires; and ſhall take Notice of them in a mere 
conciſe Manner, omitting Superfluities. = ab 
He ſays, that Fruit is one of the moſt difficule. 
Things to be treated on, in regard to Children, | 
the Regulation of which will not admit of a gene 
ral Rule; and allows, that Children ſhould not 


be intirely debarr'd of them, but from particular 


ones, Such as Melons, Peaches, Plumbs, and 
Grapes ; theſe Species of Fruit, Children ſhould 
be. (if poſſible) debarr'd the Sight of, much 
more the Taſte, which is ſo tempting. But for 


Currants, Cherries, or Strawberries, when. quite — 4 


ripe, may be allow d them moderately; but not 
to eat them at Meal time on à full. Stomach, 
which is the common Cuſtom, as this Addition 


18 upertluous, and not ſo eaſily digeſted. . I muſt 


1725 here 
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here beg Leave to digreſs; and, inſtead of pro 
eceding on this Article, give you my further 
Thoughts concerning a Chriſtian Education 
which, I am perſuaded, every Individual will al. 
low is more eſſential than either Health, Riches, 
of any Enjoyments this Life can poſſibly afford 
us: For tho? a Perſon be poſſeſs d of all earthly 
Bleſſings, which are but for a ſhort Seaſon, how 
is it poſſible he ſhould enjoy thoſe Advantages, 
with Content and Satisfaction, unleſs that moſt 
noble Part of him, the Mind, be cultivated and 
improved by Chriſtian Piecepts and Examples ? 
This every Parent is ſtrictly admoniſhed to take 
z particular Care not to neglect, as it is a Concern 
of more Conſequence and Weight than all the 
Enjoyments of this Life; which no Proportion of 
Time, between the two Durations, can be calcu- 
lated ; this paſſing away as a Dream or Shadow; 
the other, which is to come, ſubſtantial, and to 

all Eternity. _ 
1 ſhall firſt of all ſhew the Error, which is too 
common among Parents, that cauſes the Neglect 
of the Chriſtian-Educating of Children; and the 
Indifferency and little Care they take to preſerve 
tem in Innocency. - 1 
| This Error proceeds from a mean Idea and i 
1 - Negligence that many Patents ſhew in themſelves i 
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o a Chriſtian Life; and the little Feeling they 

have in their Hearts of the great Purity which a 
hriſtian Life requires of us, and ſtrictly obliges 
u to obſerve. Therefore, as the Life they pro- 
poſe, (nay, do lead themſelves) being neither 
painful or troubleſome ; but low, and carnal; 
hey do not apprehend any great Difficulty in the 
onducting their Children. The Reaſon, why? 
Becauſe they have not for them any more Feeling. 


zes 
off Noble, heroic, or virtuous Aims and Doſigns, 
nd han they have for themſelves, 


It is therefore neceſſary for ſuch Parents as wou'd 
ducate their Children in a Chriſtian Manner, that 
hey themſelves ſhou'd live ſo: For unleſs they 
ſhew this Example in themſelves (notwithſtanding 
y might at certain Times lay down a few Pre- 
pts of Chriſtianity to their Children) Children; 
hen arriv'd to Years of Diſcernment and Cun- 
ning, will conclude, that thoſe few and unfre« 
quented Precepts, which their Parents have laid 
before them, are only a Farce: For, ſay they; 
(as they have ſufficient Cunning to make the Re» 
fection) why do not our Parents live according to 
hoſe Rules of Chriſtianity themſelves, which they 
would have us obſerve? This is only a Piece of 
Folicy in them, in order to reſtrain us from 2 
WE lcafures.in Life, which they themſelves enjoy. 


This | 
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This is the Reaſon why Children that are fo ui. 
accuſtom'd to Chriſtian Admonitions, Precepty, 
and Examples, profit fo little; ſince the Parent 
themſelves live diametrically oppoſite to, thoſe fey 
Precepts of Chriſtianity, which they wed down to 
n Children. 

How obvious is it, then, a an are not 
10 prevalent as Examples? and how neceſſary, and 
our incumbent Duty the latter? Wherefore, we 
may. conclude, that unleſs ſuch Precepts are con- 
ſtantly put in Practice by ourſelves ; and a ſtridt 
Perſeverance therein by our own Manner of Living 
to coroborate them; all we can ſay in their Re. 
gard will be of little Effect, ſince by our n, I 
we contradict thoſe very Rules we offer. A : 

I ſhall now point out from Holy Writ, hoy 
* the Parents Intereſt is concern'd in the Chriſt- 
an Education of their Children; and che D 
vantages that attend the contrary, _ 

: Solomen ſays, That the Rod and Regroof givt 
Wiſdom , but a Child left to himſelf, bringetb hii 
Mother to Shame. This is to ſay: Inſtruct your 
Son, that be may be a Comfort to you in your 
Calamity ;, whereas, if you do not, you will receive 
Trouble and Sorrow by the Neglect. Again, in 
Eccleſiaſticus, He that teacheth ' his Son grieveth 
ile Enemy, and before bis Friends be ſhall rejoice 
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„ him. That is, He who well inftrutts his Son, 
ball be prais'd in his Perſon. And adds in the 
erſes following: Though the Father die, yet be 
's as though be were not dend; for he bath left one 
bind him that is like himſelf. While be lived, be 
aw and rejoiced in him; and when be died, be was 
ot ſorrowful. He left behind him an Avenger a- 
ainſt his Enemies; and one that will requi te the 
indneſs of his Friends. 
Which is to ſay, when he dies, it will ſcatcely 
Ippear; leaving a Succeſſor ſo like himſelf; ha- 
ring no Affliction or Trouble on account of his 
demie 3 : becauſe he leaves a Son, a Frbts cler 
d his Family againſt their Inſults. 
| Wherefore, ſurely, if all the Glory of a Parent | 
onſiſts in the well-government. of his Family; 
chat is of more Conſequence and Advantage to 
im than the chriſtian Education of his Children ? 
What avails it to a Father that he hath heap'd 
ip Riches? that he hath many Friends? if he 
eaves behind him a Son who, for want of a pro- 
Per Education, will diſſipate all thoſe Riches in 
uperfluous and criminal Expences ; who will a- 
dandon all his Father's Friends, for the Conver- 
ation of the Lewd and Diſſolute? What Com- 
ort can that Farent expect, who has neglected 
s moſt eſſential Part of Education, when the 
| D Inconveniencies 


| 
1 
1 
| 
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Inconveniencies of Old Age overtake him? What. 


Help or Aſſiſtance can he hope for in his Infirmi- 
ties from thoſe Children, who, whilſt he was in 


the full Strength and Vigour of: his Life, would 
not obey him? 1 
But let us now make Uſe of ſuch Reaſons as 


Piety and Religion furniſh us withal. 
What Advantage can a Father propoſe to him. 


| ſelf, tho? he himſelf hath led a Life all innocent 
and virtuous, if he neglect that Duty of a Parent, 


the good and chriſtian Education of his Children? 

If, therefore, every Perſon is obliged to procure 
to the utmoſt of his Power the Salvation of his 
Neighbour, as much as his own, and is account- 


able for this (as I may ſay) foreign Neglect, how 
much more ſo for the domeſtick one? | 


The Verity of this the holy Scripture proves in 


the Caſe of Eli the High Prieſt; who was of him. 


ſelf a very good Man; and who, as it appear 


from the Diſaſters that befel him, had a great 


Submiſſion to God's Will, and an ardent Zeal 
for Religion; who, contenting himſelf with ſlighi- 
ly reproving in a meek Manner his two Sons 


for their riotous Debaucheries, and not repreſents 


ing to them the Sin and Heinouſneſs of their 


Crimes, and not oppoſing himſelf againſt their 


wicked Actions, drew down upon himſelf and 
| F ami 
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Family the juſt Wrath and Indignation of the Al. 
mighty. 

By this Example you may ſee, that Parents, 
who neglect the chriſtian Part of the Education 
of his Children, render themſelves Parricides 
and Murderers ; for, notwithſtanding theſe of _ 
the High Prieſt Eli were killed by the Enemy, 
it may be ſaid that he himſelf was the Cauſe of 
their Death; ſince his Negligence in chaſtiſing 
them, diverted the Succour of God from them, 
and left. them to the Power of che Enemy to de- 
prive them of Life. 

Can it then be wonder'd at, that the Divine 
Being puniſhes with ſuch Severity Parents who 
thus neglect the chriſtian Education of their 
Children; or be thought ſtrange that he ſhould 
treat with ſuch Rigour thoſe Parents who are the 
Cauſe of the Crimes their Children commit? 1 
ſay ſuch are the Cauſe, if they do not correct and 
ſtifle all their vicious Paſſions in their Infancy, and 
lead them early into the Paths of Virtue. 

All thinking Parents, if they ſeriouſly reflect 
upon the Truſt which the Almighty has repoſed 
in them, by committing to their Care thoſe or- 
dain'd for Salvation, muſt imagine, that unleſs 
they diſcharge in a proper Manner that Duty 
which they may be faid to contract at the | 

2 2 . x 


of thoſe who deſcend from them; what Glory, 


Mothers, and is to them of the higheſt Neceſſity 


Intereſt of Mothers. 
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of their Children, that all the Vices and Impet 
fections they are guilty of, will be "OY to 
them.” 

Now, if the Neglect of this Part of aue 
draw down upon Parents ſuch great Evils; and 
that all the Crimes and Imperfections of Children 
ſhall be imputed unto them ; and if their Puniſh 
ments are augmented proportionably to the Crime 


think you, is prepared to crown the Labours i 
ſuch Parents as neglect not this Duty? and tha; 
are more ambitious to acquire a ſpiritual tha 
temporal Inheritance for their Children ? 

But how much ſo ever Fathers are intereſted in 
the Education of their Children ; whether becauk 
of the juſt Apprehenſion of the Puniſhment 
which are prepared for thoſe that neglect it; o 
becauſe of the Comforts, both temporal & eternal 
which they are ſure to meet with if they negled 
not this Duty; yet tis of greater Conſequence u 


I ſhall only in this Place conſider the pine 


This Truth St. Paul teaches us, when, after It 
had ſpoken of the Modeſty which Chriſtian Wo 
men ought to obſerve in their Apparel, and the 
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Since nothing then can, ſcarcely, be hid from 

| Mothers concerning the ſecret Inclinations of Chil. 
= dren, may we not, without Injuſtice, attribute u 
| them all the unhappy Effects which have follow'l 
WW the Paſſions they have ſuffer'd to increaſe in their 
W Hearts? And are they not the Cauſe of thok 
| Crimes which they hinder'd them not to commit, 
by not oppoſing” themſelves ta the bad Cuſtom 
which their Children contracted under their Go 
vernment ? 

I ſhall now reſume that Part of the Diſcouts 
concerning Fruit. | 

As to Apples, or Pears, if thoroughly ripe, 
they may be ſafely given in ſmall Quantities ; but 
eſpecially Winter Fruit. This I have experienced 
in my own. Family, whilſt J had the Tuition and 
immediate Care of Gentlemens Children; but al 
ways obſerved theſe Cautions: Firſt, not upon : 
full Stomach after Dinner, but between that Time Wi 
and Supper; which I ſubſtituted in the room of 
Tea, fo pernicious I believe to moſt Conftitutions, 
_ Secondly, full ripe; and, gdly, never allowing 
them to eat any without Bread. 

' Dry'd Fruit without Sugar I take to be whole 
gez but Sweatmeats of all Sorts ought on no 
Account whatever to be given; as they rot only 
clogg the Stomach, and are apt to ſour it, but 
allo 
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ſo are hard to be digeſted, and ſpoil the Appe- 


bo 
Children ſhould not, if poſſibly it could be a- 
pided conveniently, have any fix d Hour for their 
[eals, except Supper, eſpecially till they are Five 
Six Years old: For the Stomach at thoſe ſtated 
d fix'd Hours will expect Nouriſhment; and 
caſe (as it very often happens at ſet Meals) 
at it is not exactly ready to Time, the Stomach 
apt to flag, grow weak, and loſe itſelf; and if 
tween Meals Children call for Victuals, give 
em Bread only; for Children that eat Bread will 


pe, ever ſtarve for want of Nouriſnment. 
but As the Morning is generally deſign'd for Study, 
cel WS which a full Stomach is a bad Preparation, dry 
and read, though the beſt Nouriſhment, is the leaſt 


mpting : And ſure no Perſon that has any Re- 
rd to a Child's Mind or Body, would cram him 

Breakfaſt, unleſs they would have him dull _ 
Let not ray one think that this Diet is * 5 

to the higheſt Rank and Quality; for a Gen- 
man ought to be ſo bred as to be fitted to Diſ- 
pointments in every Circumſtance of Life, as it 
not impoſſible he may meet with them; eſpe- 
ally ſuch as are deſign'd either for the Camp or 
Navy. But thoſe who breed their Sons up in 
the 
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the Delices of a plentiful Fortune, conſider ven 
little the Examples they daily ſee, or the Ag 
they live in: For it may be obſerv'd, that mo 
Surfeits and Fevers have been got by high Eating 
and Drinking, than by any other Article, 
The only Thing to be minded in Education | 
the Habits you are to ſettle ; therefore muſt ng 
begin to make a Cuſtom of any thing that ya 
would not have to continue; as it will be incaf 
venient both for Health and Sobriety, to drink of 
eat more than is required by Nature. 
Children of weak Conſtitutions ſhould be a li 
tle indulg'd with Sleep in a Morning, at leaſt ii 
they are Seven or Eight Years old; and ſuch, ai 
well as others, never ſuffer d to go to Bed till alli 
Hour after their Supper, that what they hai 
eaten may have Time to digeſt: For Sleep upulli 
2 full Stomach is not ſo proper, eſpecially to wei 
Conſtitutions; wherefore Care ſhould be tak 
that this Meal be ſparingly made uſe of, and 0 
the lighteſt Kind. 
As to the Hour of putting "IO to Bed, 1 
ſhould not exceed Eight o'Clock, and to accuſtod 
them to riſe early. 
By thus uſing Children to r Reſt and Nils 
they will avoid the unwholeſome Hours of ti 
Ms and they that are us d to this Cale 
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- ſeldom guilty of Riots, Debaucheries, or Diſ- 
rders, when grown up. 1 do not mean that 
dur Son, when grown up, ſhould never be ſuf- 
d in Company after that Hour: You are now, 
accuſtoming of his tender Years, to indiſpoſe 
m to thoſe Inconveniencies as much as you can: 
his will be no ſmall Advantage, that, contrary 
Practice; having made Sitting-up uneaſy to him, 
will make him avcid Night Revels. There is 
is Advantage at leaſt in going early to Bed and 
ing, the preſent Eſtabliſhment of his Health. 
1 would not have it thought that all Conſtituti- 
s ſhould be indulg'd alike i in Sleep; I mean on- 
ſuch as are tender and weak; and even to ſuch 
dt in ſo great a Quantity . they are ſeven or 
ht Years old; leſt by the Cuſtom of lying much 
Bed in their infant Years, they ſhould indulge 
emſelves in a drowſy Lazineſs as they grow old. 
When Children are call'd up in the Morning, 
eat Care ſhould be taken in awaking them; it 
ould never be done with a loud Voice, or haſtily , 
hich is often the Caſe when Servants perform - 
is Office, being commonly in a Hurry about 
eir other Houſhold Buſineſs: To avoid there. 
re the Evils that ſometimes attend ſuch ſudden 
arms, I think it would be prudent that either of 
Parents ſhould do it themſelves, except on cer- 
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rain Occaſions, when Time and Conveniency w 
not admit of it. Therefore, at ſuch Times, C 
ſhould be taken to caution Servants not to dj 
in a haſty or loud Manner, but in the moſt gentk 
for the very forcing them from Sleep by the ga 
tleſt Methods that can poſſibly be uſed is ſufficien 
Pain and Uneafineſs to them; why then ſhoulif 
be made this Addition of Pain, (which they wi 
doubtedly feel) of ſudden and loud awaking the 
from Sleep ? \ 
This 4 is 4 terrifying to grown Po 
ple; what then muſt it be to young and tend 
Minds? | £ 
There is a Cuſtom which prevails much in Fl 
milies of middling Fortunes; and that is, to hau 
Girls to attend Children that have done ſucking 
until they are three or four Years old; and th 
Office of Dreſſing and Undreſſing their young 
Maſters, or Miſtreſſes, is uſually delegated u 
them; which in many Reſpects is wrong, ani 
dangerous; which I * demonſtrate as plain) 


as poſſible. 


Fi then, are not t Girk chat are thus employ d 
commonly choughtleſ and giddy; without tht 
leaſt Tincture of Care or Solidity ; and often tos 
weak of Body to bear a Child in the Poſition it 
* to be ſypported in the Arms? This fingk 
 Circumſiancs ; 
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peumſtance is often attended with fatal Conſe- _ 
ences to the Children they attend; not only for 
> preſent, from Falls, Bruiſes, broken Backs, 
fractur d Limbs or Skulls, either from the 
ent eakneſs or Giddineſs of theſe young Nurſes, 
t alſo for the future, ſhould they chance to ſur- 

e theſe Accidents they often meet with; I mean 
fomity of Body. „ 

WI ſhall not here take up your Time in making 
her Remarks on this ill-judg'd Cuſtom ; as this 
I think is of fufficient Weight to any Parent 
pe t has that natural Love and Care which moſt 
Teſs: And only beg Leave to ask ſuch Parents 
v Queſtions in regard to theſe young Nurſes. 
WFirſt, What is the Reaſon for thus employing 
hau e Girls? The Anfwer to this muſt be, that 
ing can be had on eaſier Terms; conſequently 
expenſive. So far right, as to Wages! 
decondly, What Difference is there in the 
f intenance of a grown Servant and one of theſe 
yants in Miniature? Anſwer, none: For it 
| been (and may be often) obſerved, that 
wing Girls or Boys of 12 of 14 have greater 
achs than full-grown People. 55 
But again: Allowing that there may be ſome. 
ro Merence in the Expence, certainly it muſt be of 
1 (tlc Value, eſpecially 1 in Country Towns, that 


11 -—_ 
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it is not worth mentioning; and even in the grey 
Metropolis of this Kingdom, 3 it can't exceed three 
or four Pounds per Ann. which muſt appear but: 
Trifle to People of tolerable Circumſtances. Since 
therefore the Difference is ſo ſmall, will any Pa 
rent, for the Sake of fo inſignificant a Sum, (x 
leaſt no thinking Parent will, that has the leak 
Value or Love for his Child) undergo that Terr 
and Anxiety of Mind that certainly he muſt, if it 
ſeriouſly reflects on the Dangers that may happen 
by truſting raw giddy Girls abroad with thei 
Children; ſince for a Trifle more of Wage 
(which I think is the only Motive that induces then 


* 


C 
to employ the latter) they may be furniſhed with 
thoſe proper for the Office, and thereby enjoy tha 
Satisfaction and Tranquility of Mind, in being. 
certain that their Children are in the ſafe Care of | 
a ſtrong and truſty Servant ? | 

As J cannot ( without deſcending to the minute 


Particular that regards the Elevation and Educai 
on of Children) properly diſcharge myſelf from 
remarking in the general every Article relative u 
| that Purpoſe ; and as nothing that I ſhall take No: 
tice of is unneceſſary or triffling, (tho? perhaps w ˖ 
ſome it may APPEAr ſo) yet, (as the Subject t 
quires it, and can't be compleated without ſuch 
| Remarb 


ere Þ |} 
>emarks) I hope in the End, that my Readers 
il be thoroughly ſenſible that they are not ſo. 

J ſhall therefore proceed to give a ſhort Advice, 


"on regard to the Quality of the Bed which a Child 
N. ould be accuſtom'd to ſleep on. «14 


Firſt, that the Bed be rather hard than ſoft ; for 
Mr. Locke ſays, That lying hard ſtrengthens 
he Parts; whereas the contrary, being buried in 
Feathers every Night, diſſolves and waſtes the 
Body; conſequently weakens it; beſides the Stone, 
hich has often its Riſe from ſoft lying, and the 
warn Wrapping up of the Reins, ſeveral other In- 
diſpoſitions; and that eſpecially, which 1s the 
Source of them all, a tender and weak Conſtitu- 
tion is very much owing to Down Beds. Beſides, 
he that is uſed to hard-lying at home, will not (if 
he travel) miſs his Reſt when abroad, where he 
will have more need of it; and therefore he thinks, 
that it would not be amiſs to make the Bed in dif- 
ferent Forms; ſometimes higher, and ſometimes 
lower at the Head, that the young Traveller may 
not diſtinguiſh every little Change' or Alteration 
he will be ſure to meet with on the Road. The' 
great Cordial of Nature is Sleep; he that miſſes 
that, muſt ſuffer by it. He that ſleeps ſoundly 
takes this Cordial; and it is of little Significancy 
whether on a ſoft Bed or hard one, as it is Sleep 
only that is the Thing neceſſary, There 
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too low]; but as I am convinced that there are dir- 


bee i is one * 9 I 8 omitted i 
its proper Place; which, as it tends to Neatng 
or Cleanlineſs, and the faving of much Laboy 
and indeed ſome little Expence, I muſt beg Lean 


to obſerve, by which Obſervation, it may h 


thought I have been very converſant in Nurſen 
Rooms; herein it is not wrong judg' d, having 
had the Opportunity for many Years in my o 
Family to diſtinguiſh between Right and Wrong | 
Which is, | 
: That Children, till Two Years old at leaf}, 
ſhould, at any Time they waken, be accuſtomed 


immediately to be held in a proper Poſition foi 
_ diſcharging Nature; or, as the proper Term is 


Held-oat ; for it is obſervable, that grown Perſon 
after Sleep have moſt commonly a greater Incl. 
nation for diſcharging Nature at that Time, than 
at any other. Children that ſuck have more Oc 


caſion for this than others that do not; but neithet 


ſhould be neglected, both for the Child's and 
your own Sake. For the Child's, it will preſerve 
it often from taking Cold, which it would be lia. 
ble to from this Neglect. And allo for your own, 
as it would ſave Time, Trouble, and Expence 
in Changing and Waſhing. 

This laſt Article you may think is deſcending 


tf 
— 
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; well as clean Nurſes ; and as I obſerved in the 
+ Part of theſe Diſcourſes, that I muſt, in order 


compleat them, deſcend to Particulars ; I hope 
is laſt will be excuſed; „ 
There is one Thing more which I muſt take 


Y 
once of, and which is of great Advantage to 4 


ild's Health; I mean the open Air, which 
Whildren ſhould be uſed to, even in Winter; and 
Fer'd as little as poſſible to approach the Fire: 
this Method, a Boy will be accuftom'd to alt 
eathers. A certain Author on this Article ad- 
Wes, that Boys ſhould be ſuffered to play, and 
erciſe themſelves in the open Air without Hats; 
t this Caution I think is unneceſſary; as no Per- 
of what Degree ſoever, but may procure ſome 
t of Covering for the Head; befides, if I 
ould, I doubt the Maxim's being obſerv'd by 
Mothers; and as I am cautious in giving Of- 
ce to the Ladies, but eſpecially where Things 
* abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall not recom- 
nc it. | 
I have now done with that Part which regards | 
Body; and ſhall proceed to thoſe Particulars - 
ich concern the Mind. + OE ng 
his is a weighty Article, and requires our ut- 
it Conſideration to cultivate, and improve, ſo 
o render ourſelyes worthy that great Truſt and 
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Confidence which the Almighty has _ 


us; which unleſs we endeavour to perform to th 
utmoſt of our Knowledge and Power, we mul 
| expect, at a certain Period of Time, to paß 
moſt diſagreeable Accompt of this our Stewa 
ſhip; for as I obſerv'd in the former Part of th 
Diſcourſe, that notwithſtanding we ourſelves lea 
a virtuous and chriſtian Life, yet if we neg 
this Part of Education in our Children, we ful 
aſſuredly anſwer moſt ſeverely for it both hen 
and hereafter. This, I think, has been alread 
plainly demonſtrated in the Cafe of Eli the Hig 
Prieſt ; who for his Neglect, in not oppoſing 
a proper Manner his parental Authority again 
the vicious Debaucheries of his Sons, drew upd 
himſelf the Wrath of God, notwithſtanding It 
| himſelf was a virtuous and religious Perſon, 
This one Example is ſufficient to ſhew how 
ceſſary, and how incumbent on us, is this Du 
of educating in a chriſtian Manner thoſe whod 
God has committed to our Care; and how fal 
the Neglect of it may (nay will) prove. For i 
is manifeſt that this is the moſt eſſential Du 
which Parents ought, and are commanded, i 
perform. 
To be more fully convinced of this Ver 
there needs but to conſider on one Side the Swi 
miſſid 
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ion of Wills to Parents, wherein God will! 

ve Children to live; the Feelings of Love and 3 

knowledgment which he commands Children 

have for them; and the Rewards he promiſes 

m, to encourage them to perform this Duty : 

1 the other Side, the Authority which he gives 
Parents over their Children; and the Rigour 

| erewirh he revenges the Contempt they re. 

"i ve of them. | 

= God in the Deſign he had to recommend to 

rents the good Education of their Children, 

printed on their Hearts ſuch a natural Inclina- 

n, which ſhould ſo powerfully draw them that 

y could not, without uſing Violence to them» 

ves, diſobey them. 

He would alſo that Children ſhould have great 

ſpect towards their Parents, thereby to render 

Em more dear and more agreeable; and that 

ir Obedience and Love might be as ſo many 

arms which ſhould allure them to take thay 

cial Care of them in their Infancy. 

Is not then this Education that which prepares 
Mind to receive the pureſt Lights, and plants 

the Soul thoſe noble Diſpoſitions to Virtue ? * 

it not that which ſows in our Hearts the Sced 

the moſt heroick Actions, and which lays the 

vndations of all that which muſt appear beſt to 


the 
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the Eyes of the World in the Succeſſion of * 
In fine, it is that which fills the Courts of Prince 
With faithful, generous, and diſintereſted Subject 
the Parliaments with firm and unbiaſs'd Mem. 
bers; the Bar with learned and impartial Judgy 
and Magi ſtrates; Colleges with religious Perſons; 
Private Families with prudent charitable Maſtery 
and obedient Servants: And, finally, it is good 
Education alone that compleats the Number 9 
the bleſſed Elect. 

Give me Leave, before I diſmiſs this Part d 
the Diſcourſe, to make ſome farther Remarks, i 
onder to corroborate and inforce this Duty of 91 
ving a good Education to our Children. 

I bere is nothing but this that is capable of by 

niſning the reigning Vices of the World; becauſ 
this only can imprint in our Heart the Dread an 
Horror of offending. *T'is by this alone the Low 

of Sufferings may be re-eſtabliſhed among Chi. 
ſtians, by baniſhing from the yet tender Bodies d 
Children all the Eaſes and Delicacies of thi 
World, *Tis this that preſerves Order, and it 
tains Inferiors in Reſpect and Submiſſion to thei 
temporal and ſpiritual Superiors: *Tis this tha 
can only revive Charity and Zeal towards out 
Neighbour, by inſinuating into them an Eſteem 
and Tenderneſs bo al the World. 


-» 


Since 


$? 


o our temporal and ſpiritual Advantages, let us 
ike Care that we commence the Performance in 
que Time; let thoſe that would reap plemifully 

this Harveſt ſow an carly Seed, which will not 
nly reward us with Content and Satisfaction here 


oy to meet thoſe heavenly and everlaſting Re- 
zeing has reſerv'd for thoſe that fulfil his Will. 
ruit, I hope, that what the following Pages of- 


er, as a proper Means for attaining fo valuable 
oncern, will have the deſir'd Effect: And that 


; he Maxims I ſhall lay down; may not ſimply be 
ended to withour farther Notice, but immedi- 


Itely put into Practice. And in caſe there be 


f this Work, and not taken an early Care in the 
ommencement of it, and have remained idle to 
he eleventh Hour of the Day, let us embrace 
vith Eagerneſs and Joy the Opportunity that a- 
aits us to employ our Pains and Labours in that 
our which ſtill remains. | 


Give me Leave therefore to introduce to you 


o be followed, and put in Practice, by thoſe who 


( 
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Since therefore this Duty is ſo neceſfury both 2 


n this Life, but alſo prepare us with Raptures of 
wards hereafter, which the Great and Almighty 


To this End therefore, that we may reap this 


hoſe among us that have delay*d the Performance 


laxims drawn from Holy Scripture, which ought 


Ca would 


Gon 
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would render to their Children this efſenia Pa 
of Education. 
Solomon ſays, in his 6th Chapter of Vi 1 
2, 3, 4, Give ear you that rule the People, ml 
glory in the Multitude of Nations. Which is a 
much as to ſay : Hearken to my Precepts you tha 
are Parents, and rejoice in the Number of yu 
Children. Again, For Power is given you of th 
Lord, and Sovereignty of the Higheſt ; who (bl 
try your Works, and ſearch out your Counſels. That 
is, For your Authority over them ( meaning you 
Children ) is given you by the Almighty, who wil 
judge your Works, and the Admoniſhments you gint 
Again, Becauſe, being Miniſters of his Kingdom, 
you have not judged aright, nor kept the Law, an 
_ walked after the Counſel of God, That is, Becauſ 
be intruſted to your Care the Government of his Pt 
ple; and have not ated according to bis Precepls 
but diſobeyed the Commands of God. And again 
Verſe the 6th, For Mercy will pardon the Meandf; 
but mighty Men ſhall be mightily tormented. That 
is to ſay, He will excuſe the Illiterate, and th 
that are ignorant of his Laus; but thoſe that an 
acquainted with them, and are the Heads of Fani 
lies, he will ſeverely puniſh. 


I ſhall now take Notice of what fdeas and 


Forms which Parents ought to propoſe for theit 
| owl 
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wn Imitation, in the Chriſtian Education of their 
hildren. 
In this I cannot better aſſiſt them than by pro- 
oſing ſome Model which they may follow; and 
pon which they may fix their Eyes, in order to 
onduct them ſecurely in the right Performance of 
his great and noble Work. | 
This Model which I ſhall offer. is no ef than 
od himſelf: For if Parents in the Production of 
hildren expreſs an Image of his Fruitfulneſs, is 
not juſt they ſhould propoſe to themſelves for 
e firſt Idea of the Education of thoſe ſame Chul- 
Iren, the Conduct which this Celeſtial Parent ob- | 
erves, in regard to all Men? 
beg it may be obſerved what has been his Con- 
duct in regard to the Jews, before Chriſtianity 
ras eſtabliſhed among us; whom all the Fathers 
f the Church, after St. Paul, look*d upon as in a 
State of Infancy, in reſpect to Chriſtians; whom 
race, according to St. Ciry/e Nome, hath made 
pe in Tears. 

Obſerve what Care be took to conduct that 
People out of Egypt, in order to ſeparate them 
rom Idolaters, and forbid them any Commerce 
ich Strangers, leſt their Example and Doctrine 
ſhould corrupt and pervert them. 


He gave them his Laws and Commandments: 
| | He 


of #Yy ver 


He inſpires them with a holy War (ifT my 
ſo ſay) of his Omnipotence and Majeſty, to th 


End that they ſhould fear giving him Offence, 
He rigorouſly chaſtiſes their leaſt Unfaithful 
neſs and Diſobedience; and out of the Care þ 


has to make them acknowledge, that tis he all 


who ſupplies all their Neceſſities, who protef\ 
them againſt all their Enemies, and who afford 
them all which they poſſeſs ; he endeavours 1 
make them enter into the Feelings of Love and 
Gratitude for his Bounty, and an humble Submik. 
ſion to the Orders of his Divine Will. 

He inſtructs them in the moſt hidden Truths, 
and in the Myſteries of Chriſt; but inſtructs them 
as Children; that is, by repreſenting only Ste 
dos and Figures unto them. 

Thus Parents are to prefer that which regark 
the ſpiritual Intereſts of their Children before any 
Thing that concerns the temporal; and, from 
their moſt tender Infancy, debar them from fuck 
Company as may induce them to Vice: To infli 
into them a Horror of Sin, and a Dread to diſ- 
pleaſe God; making them to underftand, that it 
is he alone who ſupplies all their Neceſſities, and 
that he is their true Father; and inſinuates into 
chem a Love of his Maxims. 

I ſhall now reſume that Part which concerns ou 

temporal Welfare. This 


| This we ought to look on as a moſt neceſſary 


prove the Mind, that it may on all Occaſions 


ble to the Dignity of a rational Creature. 
If what I mentioned in my firſt Part of this Dif- 
urſe be true, which I am no ways doubtful of, 


ges of Education, than to any Thing elſe; we 
uſt conclude, that great Care ſhould be taken 
arly to form the Minds of Children, and to in- 


ha. Mankind, which ſhould influence their Lives 
ver after. 
As the Strength of the Body lies chiefly in be- 


cs alſo in in the Mind; and the principal Foun- 


ad follow purely what Reaſon dictates as beſt. 


ringing up Children to theſe Principles, is, that 


made 
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uty; and to make it our priucipal Buſineſs to 


pee to conſent to nothing but what is ſuit- , 


at the Difference found in the Behaviour, Man- 
rs, and Capacities, of the Men we meet with, . 
more owing to the Advantages and Diſadvan- 


il into them ſuch Principles of Virtue and Juſtice 


g able to endure Labour and Hardſhips, fo it 
ation of Virtue and W Gtr is placed in this; that 


Man is able to deny himſelf his own Deſires, to 
urb his Paſfions, and croſs his own Inclinations, 


It may be remark d, that the great Miſtake of 


has not been put in Practice ſufficiently early, 
1 n Time; and the Mind has not been 


7 


made obedient to Diſcipline” at a Time when i 
was moſt tender and eaſy to be bent. 
Parents, who are wiſely. ordain'd by Nature ty 
love their Children, are very apt (if Reaſy 
watch not that natural Affection) to let tha 
Love run into a ruinous Fondneſs; and by fich 
Fondneſs, cheriſh their Faults, and permit the 
Fondling to have its Will in all Things. Andy 
Children cannot be guilty of great Vices or Crime, 
the Parents imagine they may with Safety indulge 
them in ſmall Irregularities, and make themſelves 
Sport with that pretty Perverſneſs which (as they 
think) becomes the infant State. 

By this Method of unwiſely proceeding, th 
Fondling (like a Parrot) 1s taught to call Names 
to ſtrike, and do as he pleaſes. f 

Thus Parents, by humouring their Children, 
whilſt they are young, corrupt Nature's Principles; 
and are ſurprized (which really ſurprizes me they 
ſhould be ſo) afterwards to drink the bitter Wa- 
ters, when they themſelves - have poiſoned the 
Spring from whence they flow. When Children 
are grown up, and theſe bad Cuſtoms with them, 
and now too big to be made uſe of by Parents a 
Toys or Play-things; then the Parents complain of 
their Perverſneſs, are offended to ſee them willful; 
aud dif] ** at thoſe ill Diſpoſitions which they 

dem 
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emſelves infus'd, cultivated and indulg' d. This 
too late 2 Seaſon to pluck up thoſe Weeds which 
rents themſelves have planted; and have taken 
rhaps too deep a Root to be extirpated. 

There be few Parents but can plainly ſee when 
eir Children are grown up, the ill Conſequences 
d pernicious Effects of this their early Indi 
ENCE, 

I muſt beg Leave to take Notice, that theſe 
roceedings are diametrically oppoſite in regard to 
e Brute Creation. We do not neglect, if we 
ave a vicious or reſty Colt, all Means that we 
n poſſibly uſe, to render him uſeful and ſubject 
our Wills, when grown up: Why then will 
arents, for the Sake of three or four Years Plea- 
re in dandling their Children, run the Hazard of 
ling all that Pleaſure they might reaſonably pro- 
e to themfelves for the Remainder of their : 
hole Lives? 

He that is not uſed to ſubmit his Will to the 
eaſon of others when he is young, will ſcarcely 
arken to his own Reaſon when of Age to make 
le of it: And it is eaſy to conceive what kind of 
Perſon ſuch as is here deſerib'd is * to prove 
hen grown up. | 
Theſe: are Overſights vine 3 "WW 
oſe who ſeem to take the greateſt Care of their 
G _ Children's 
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Children's Education. But if we conſider, and 
look into, the common Management of Children 
we ſhall have Reaſon to be ſurpriz d, in, the grex 
Diſſoluteneſs of Manners which now reigns, thy 
there are any Footſteps at all left of Virtue. 

I defire to know what Vice can be nam'd which 
Parents, and thoſe about Children, do not ſeaſon 
them with? I do not mean by the Examples the 
give, and the Patterns ſet before them, which 
indeed ſufficient of themſelves; but that which] 
take Notice of here is, the downright teaching 
them Vice, and actually putting them out of the 
Paths of Virtue. Before that Children can gy, 
they inſtil into them the Principles of Revenge, 
Cruelty, and Violence, Give me a Blow, that 1 
may beat him, is a Leſſon which moſt Children 
hear daily; and this is thought nothing, and mad 
light of, becauſe their little Hands have not ſuff: 
cient Strength to do Harm. But pray give me 
Leave to ask, whether this is not corrupting the 
Mind? Is not this the Way of ſetting Children in 
the Road of Violence and Force ? And if thus in- 
ſtructed, when little, to hurt and ſtrike (if I ma} 
uſe the Expreſſion) by Proxy, & encourag'd to &: 
Joice in harming others, and ſee them ſuffer, dos 
not this prepare em, when they're ſtrong enough, 


to ſtrike of themſelves? Again, Lying, Equivoar 
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jons and Excuſes, very little different from Lying. 
re put into the Mouths of young People by many 
rents and Maſters, whilſt they are for the Ad- 
antage of either. And can any one imagine that 
young Perſon, thus inſtructed, will not make 
ſe of the ſame Means for himſelf, when it may be 
or his own Advantage? 
I ſhall not dwell any longer on this Part, to ſhew | 
hat Pains are uſed by ſome Parents to corrupt 

ildren, and inſtil into them the Principles of 


ng ide; but muſt deſire that ſuch Parents may ſo- 
tne Wcrly conſider, what Irregularity or Vice there is 


phich Children are not viſibly taught; and whe- 
her a contrary Doctrine be not ww Duty to in- 
ruct them in. | | 
The Principle of Virtue lies in a ci of de- 
ying ourſelves the Pleaſure and Satisfaction of 
r Paſſions or Deſires, where our Reaſon will not 
amit them; and this Power can only be acquir d 
d cultivated by an early Practice, and made 
amiliar to us in our Infancy, till it is confirm'd 
to Cuſtom. Wherefore I would adviſe, that 
hildren from the Cradle ſhould be uſed to ſub- 
it their Longings and Deſires. © They ſhould be 
aught that they were not to have any thing mere - 
on account of pleaſing them, but becauſe it was 
Froper for them. This Method (tho' it is con- 
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trary to common Practice) I think you abe 
will learn them to be content without ſuch Things; 
it will prevent their Thirſt after Things as are not 
proper for their Uſe, and alſo that Con fuſion and 
Diſorder (which moſt Children that are allow! 
whatever they deſire or crave) in Company, 
where Parents are fond of introducing-pretty'Mik, 
or little Maſter, What Uneaſineſs have [ not fuf- 
fered at the Tea- Table of a Perſon who, by his 
Vocation, ought to know better! to ſee pretty 
Miſs. cock*d up upon Mama's Lap, toſſing 2 
bout with her little Hand all within her Reach; 
and not content till ſhe had ſlabber q in every 
Perſon's: Cup at Table. 

Parents ought prudently to debar them the Ex 
ceſs of their Tables, and only allow them plain 
and ſimple Diet: Yet, even here too, Children 
are hard to be preſervd from the Contagion that 
poiſons the Mind; though by a diſcreet Manage · 
ment, whilft they are under Tuition, their Health 
perhaps may be pretty well ſecur d; yet their 
Longings and Deſires muſt needs yield to the 
Leflons: which almoſt every 2 are e to 
them upon EE 


The Commendation that i. is given every ok | 


to 285 Feeding, cannot fail to be a ſucceſsful In. 
centive 


* DTA T0 2 
alloy {tive to natural Appetites, and bring them quick- 
ng co the Liking and Expence of a faſhionable 
> Not Table. 
and Can Reaſon ene attempt to ſay any 
wid WY thing againſt the publick Teſtimony, or hope ta 
ny, be heard, if it ſhould call that Luxury, which is 
liß, o much own'd, and univerſally —— by- al | 
luf- moſt every Individual? =» | 
his Children ſhould never be ſuffer'd to have ſuch 
ity Things as they cry'd for; and they would learn: 
by a few Leſſons to ae and content with- 
bh; out them. | 

This Method would prevent this D 
Peeviſnneſs; and they would no more cry for 
any thing in their Sight, than they would for any 
thing they had never ſeen or heard of. 

J would not have this Method imputed to me 

as IInature; or that they ſhould be depriv*d:op : 
Things proper for their little Amuſement. - No: 
I look upon them as what they are, Children 
that muſt be uſed with Tenderneſs, Humanity, 
and Good-nature, and be allow'd Play- things for 
their Diverſions and Amuſements: I would have 
them only debarr'd ſuch Things which they era - 
ved, or cry'd for; and for this very Reaſon, be- 
cauſe they were little, and were importunate for 
them; for the 9 they are, the greater Care 
ought 
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ought. to be taken not to comply with their Wan. 
ton Appetites and unruly Deſires; and the” le 
Reaſon they have of their own, the more they 
ought to be under the Government of thoſe "ne 
them. | 

Wherefore, a as I hw PR it . WES an 
euly Authority and Government over Children is 
abſolutely neceſſary for the Benefit and Eaſe of 
| both Parties, I think it adviſeable that thoſe Pa. 
nts that intend ever to govern their Children, 
and enjoy that Pleaſure and Satisfaction from 


them which all Parents would willingly acquire, | 
that the Method propos'd ſhould be put in Prac- 
tice whilſt they are little, and to eſtabliſh the Au- 
thority of a Parent as ſoon as the Child is capable 
of Submiſſion, and underſtands in whoſe Power: 
he is: For unleſs this be done, how can any Pa- 
rent re that a Child who is not kept in proper 
Awe and Submiſſion in his Minority, or Infancy, 


will be ſo when he arrives to Manhood? 


Moſt Parents miſplace the Treatment that is 
due to Children: They are indulgent to them 


When in their Infancy, but moroſe and ſevere to 


them when grown up, e them often at too 0 


great a Diſtance. 


Liberty and Indulgence to Children can G0 no 
. but much Harm; and their Deficiency of 


Judgment 
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„ MW ſudgment requires Reſtraint, and often Severity 3 
but when grown up to Reaſon, and a little Judg- 
y Went, Severity and Reſtraint (as they are often 
attended with bad Conſequences) will make them 
cr d of your Being, and deſirous of your Death; 
chat, by that, they may be diſburthen'd of that 
Reſtraint and Severity you load them with. =. 

| Wherefore as all Parents, I preſume, are deſi- 
rous that their Children, when little, ſhould regard 
them as their Governors, and as ſuch ſtand in 
Awe of them; and that when they are grown up 
they ſhould look upon them as their ſureſt Friends 
and Benefactors; I imagine the Method I have 
now propoſed is the only one to obtain that De- 
ſire; for we muſt look upon our Children, when 
grown up, to have the ſame Deſires and Paſſions 
as ourſelves; as deſirous of Freedom, and being 
thought rational Creatures, as ourſelves, who love 
not Reſtraint or Rebuke. Thoſe thereſore thar 
receive ſuch Treatment when grown up will ſeek 
other Company, Friends, and Converſation, aud 
with whom they can be more at Eaſe; © © 

Fear and Awe ought to give you the firſt Pow-" 
er over their Minds; and Love and Friendſhip, ' 
in their riper Years, to hold and maintain it; for 
the Time will come when they will be paſt the 
| Rod, and Reſtraint; and then, if the Love of 
you 
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you make them not obedient and dutiful, and the 
Love of Virtue and Reputation keep them not n 
laudable Courſes, I aſk what Method can be noy 
at this Time made uſe of to turn em to it? Per- 
haps the Fear of a ſcanty Portion may have ſome 
little Effect. But this will not always laſt; 'every 
Man ſome time or other muſt be truſted to him 
felf; and he that is a virtuous and good Man muſt: 
be made ſo within: And, therefore, what hei 
to feceive from Education, in order to ſway and 
influence his Life, muſt be put into him early, 
This being therefore laid down as a general Courſe 
that ought to be taken, I ſhall now proceed to 
give my Opinion of the Parts of Wh 
ought to be uſed.” 1 
As I have already ſpoken ſo much of carrying | 
a ſtri&t Hand over Children, perhaps I may there- 
by be ſuſpected of Ill · nature, and that 1 do not 
ſufficiently conſider what is due to their tender 
Age and Conſtitution. But that Opinion you'll 
lay aſide when you have heard me a little farther; 
for I imagine that too great Severity in Puniſh-/, 
ment does very little Good, but great Harm, in 
Education; for it may be remark'd that thoſe: 
Children that have been moſt corrected, ſeldom 
make the beſt Men or Women. All that I unge. 


for is, that whatever Rigour is proper, it is to ” 
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-1 more in Childrens Infaney; and when, by 
right Application, it has wrought its Effect, it 
nult by Degrees be relax d, and changꝰd into 
nilder Uſage; for Compliance and Supplenefs of 
\cir Wills, being by a ſteady Hand introduced 
y Parents before Children have Memories to re- 
ain the Beginnings of it, twill ſeem natural to 
hem, and prevent all Occaſions of ſtruggling and 
-pining and this Strictneſs muſt be inflexibly 
tept up to, till Awe and Submiffion be _—_ 
ted and grown familiar. | 

' Wherefore, if Parents would have cheir Chit 
ren obedient to their Commands and Wills when 
brown up, and would not be diſappointed in their 
Jopes of bringing up Comforts to themſelves in 
DId-Age, the only Method I know of to obtain 
his Satisfaction and great Bleſſing, which un- 
Joubtedly the Almighty intended ſhould be fo, 
notwithſtanding the too common Saying, that 
ucb Children were ſent for a Curſe) is to begin 
arly ; by which Method Parents may inſure to 
hemfelves that Pleaſure, Satisfaction, and Com- 
ort, which is natural for them to expect; and it 
wſt be concluded, that if they meet not with it, 
he Fault is their own, by the neglecting an or of 
duictneſs over their Children. 9 
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portunity of either Pleaſure or Pain, for the fake 
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He that has not a Command over his own d 
clinaions, and knows not how. to reſiſt the l 


of what Reaſon dictates is not fit or proper to h; 
done, is deficient of the true Painciple of Virny, 


E” and is in Danger of being never good for ay 
thing. This Temper therefore, which is ſo-cop 
trary to unguided Nature, mult be imbib'd in ly 


fancy; and this Habit, as it is the true and moſt 
proper Foundation for future Happineſs, muſt be 
early wrought in the Mind, even from the fir 
Dawnings of Knowledge in Children; and be 
confirm'd in them by all the Care and Ways ims 
ginable, by thoſe who have the Care of their E 
ducation. 4 

On the other . if the Mind be . and 
too much humbled in Children, and their Spirit 
be abas d and broken by too ſtrict a Hand, they 
loſe all their natural Vigour, and are in a worſe 
State than the former; for Extravagancy in Youth, 
and Livelineſs of Spirit, ſometimes come to be it 


right; but dejected Minds, and low, timorou 
Spirits, are hard to be rais'd, and ſeldom attai 


ta any thing perfect. To avoid the Danger that 


is on either Hand, is the Art; and he that h 


found it hath, in my dee 4 the true Secret 0f 
Education. 5 
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de uſe of in the general; there are other Pu- 
imments that will have a better Effect than 
ioſe: For, as the Wiſeman ſays, often ns ans; 
only hardens; conſequently has no Effect. 

It is very natural for Parents to love their Chil- 
uten; but they ſhould take care that this Love be 
| "AY they ſhould not be concern'd at their 
Tears on ſuch Occaſions wherein Violence ſhould 
be uſed to their Inclinations. New, as theſe In- 
nations are corrupted, and not govern'd in them 
by Reaſon, they will not permit them to take 
Pleaſure only in {fuck Things as ane W to 
ice. 

Parents therefore ought to _ their Hearts 
gainſt their Moans and Tears, reſolve not to 
ten to the F eelings of Nature, when Occaſion 


& equires to make them feel the Rod, or debar 
fle mem of ſome Pleaſure, rather than to ſuffer them 
Us to contract bad Cuſtoms, or become 2 in | 
ſet their Wills. 


There is nothing that brings greater ane to 
noſt Parents, than the Children that have been 


bv'd and indulg'd; which is too obvious do need 
ay Proof. 


Stripes, and all Sorts of navi pen Puniſh- 
0 carried to a high Pitch, are not the Dic. | 
H 2 plane 
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. fir to.be- uſed in the Education o 
whom we would deſire to be ingenious and gm 
Men; conſequently ſhould be but ſeldom may 

ue of, and only on great 3 and Caſes c 
| xtremity. x 

On the other hand, to flatter Children by) Re 
n of ſuch Things that they eſteem, is as cars WF 
fully to be avoided ; for this does but cheriſh and {fc 
authorize their Love of Pleaſure, which by a 
Means ought to be fubdued and ſtifled in them, 
For to make a good, wife, and virtuous Man, i 
the: Child ſhould be taught how to deny his De ine 
ſires and Inclinations whenever his . aut 
; rr. contrary, and his Duty requires it. 

But when Parents draw or encourage Childrn 
to do what is fit by the Offer of Money, fine new 
_ Eloaths, or Things to pleafe their Palate; whit 
do they, by propuſing theſe Rewards, but allow 
 fuch to be the good Things they. ought to aim at, 
and thereby encourage their longing after them, 
and accuſtom them to A rn wes us in 
fuch Things? 

Thus. Parents, to puevall with their Childre 
to be induſtrious in their Learning, by miſapply- 
ing their Rewards and Puniſhments, facrifice thels 
Virtue: i invert the Order of their Education, and 
1 eee urury, Pride, and 
3 Covetouſneb: 


al 


wy 


ovetouſnels: For by this Method of flattering 
hoſe wrong Inclinauens which ought to be re: 
rain'd and ſuppreſs'd, they lay the Foundatic 
of thoſe future Vices which cannot be avoided but 
yy curbing their Deſires, and eee ien 
arly to ſubmit to Reaſon, 


I do not mean that Children ſhould be 3 
nom che Pleaſures and Conveniencies of Life that 
al Wire not injurious to their Health or Virtue; on the 


ontrary, their Lives ought to be made as pleaſant 
d agreeable as could be, in a plentiful Enjoy- 
nent of whatever might innocently delight them: 
ut always with this Caution, that they have thoſe; 
Enjoyments only as the Conſequence of the State: 
f Eſteem & Acceptation they are in with their Pa- 
nts or Governors; but ſhould never be rewarded 
For performing any one thing that they ſhe an» 
verſion to, or to which they would not have ap- 
lied themſelves without that T emptation. .. + 
But then you'll ſay, if yon take away the Rod 
dn one hand, and theſe little gat | 
which Children are taken with On the, other,: 
hich Way are they to be govern' d? for remove. 
ope and Fear, then Pirinline ut, he 1 an- 
a 
I grayt that Rewards and Puniſhwents, are "the. 
BY Motives to rational. Creatures: Theſe. ſg che 
Spur 


Fou only change the Object. but flatter ſtill the 
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Spur and Reins that ſet us to work; and there 
they are to be made uſe of to Children too; ant 
adviſe all Parents, always to be mindful that Chik 
Aren are to be treated as rational Creatures: E 
Rewards and Puniſhments muſt be Propoſed uy 
them, if we intend to work upon them. 

The Miſtake, I imagine, is the ill Choice tha 
is generally made: For the Pains and Pleaſures of 
the Body are, I think, of ill Conſeguence, when 
made the Rewards and Puniſhments whereby Pw 
rents would prevail on their Children; for, 1 
before obſery'd, they only ſerve to increaſe and 
ſtrengthen thoſe Inclinations which is theie vo 
neſs to maſter and ſubdue. 

I deſire to know what Principle of Virwe 0 
you inſtil into a Child, if you reſtrain his Deſires 
of Pleaſure in one thing by . propoſing another? 
This Method only enlarges his Appetite, and 
teaches it to wander. If a Child cries for an un; 
wholeſome and dangerous Fruit, you purchaſe hi 
Quiet by giving him ſomething leſs hurtful. Thi, 
perhaps, may preſerve his Health, but ſpoils hi 
Mind, and ſets it more out of Order: For here 


Appetite, where, as I have ſhewed, lies the Root 
of the Miſchief; and till you bring him to be able 


tene Dad d char Sanna, he Dia 
Wh 
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lil never be cur d. For by this Way of pro- 
ding you foment and cheriſh in him that which | 
the Spring from whence all the Evil flows 
hich will be ſure, on the next Occaſion; to break 
ut again with more Violence, give him Rronger 
ongings, and you more Trouble. b | 
The Rewards and Puniſhments whereby Chil- | 
ren are to be kept in a proper Order, are quite 
fa different Kind, and are of that Force that, 
xhen they are once ſet to work, the Buſineſs, 1 
magine, is done, and the Difficulty is over. E- 
teem and Diſgrace are of all others the moſt pow- ; 
ful Incentives to the Mind, when once it is 
brought to reliſh them. If you can once get Chil- 
uren into a Love of Credit, and an Apprehenſion 
ff Shame and Diſgrace, you have then put into 
[cm the true Principle which will conſtantly work 
d incline them to the right. But, perhaps, it 
eil be aſked, how ſhall this be dene? 
It is certain that at firft Appearance i it ſeems 
ufficult : But, if rightly look*d into, and careful. 
ly examin' d, the Difficulty is not much. | 
+ Firſt, then, Children are (perhaps cate tha 
we imagine) very ſenſible of Praiſe and Sabel 
dation, conſequently of Shame and Diſgrace. 
They find a Pleaſure in being valued Ant PR 
deem ' d, eſpecially * their Parents. If therefore 
the 


1 the Parents careſs and commend them when "the 
do well, and ſhew a cold and neglectful Counts 
nance to them upon their doing ill, and this a 
companied by a like Carriage of all others abay 
them, it will in a little Time make 'em ſenſible of 
the Difference: And this, if conſtantly obſerva; 
Iam certain, will have more Effect than [Thug 
and Blows, which loſe their Force when on 
grown common, and are of no Uſe when Sham 
does not attend them; and therefore are not to EH: 
made uſe of but in the Caſe I ſhall hereafter men 
tion, when it is brought to Extremity. | 
But, ſecondly, to make the Senſe of Eſteem 
150 Diſgrace fink deeper, other agreeable or diſr 
greeable Things ſhould conſtantly accompany 
theſe different States; not as particular Rewards 
and Puniſhments of this or that particular AQion, 
but as neceſſarily belonging to, and conſtantly at 
tending one, who by his Carriage has brought 
himſelf into a State of Commendation or Diſgrace. 
By this Method. of treating them, Children may 
be brought to conceive, that thoſe that are com 
mended and eſteem'd for doing well, will neceſſi- 
rily be cheriſhed and lov'd by every body; and, 
on the other hand, when any one by Miſbehavi- 
our falls into Difgrace, or cares not to preſerve his 
__ he will. unavoidably fall _ Neglect and 
725 Cm 
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ontempt 3. and in fuch. State will chip. f. tha 


pill be debam dd rom a thing ade will pleafe 
x delight him. 


This is the Way es cake the Objefts-c ſh 85 
helires aſſiſting to Virtue; when a ſettled Expe- 
ence from the Beginning teaches Children that 
he Things they delight in are only to be enjoy'd 
by thoſe that are in a State of Reputation. If by 
his Means you can once come to ſhame them out 
f their Faults (for, beſides Shame, 1 would have 
5 Puniſhment), and make them in love with the 
Pleaſure of being thought well of, you may turn 
em as you pleatg, and they hs in love with 
il the Ways of Virtue, 


The great Difficulty in iocompliting this 
rad Work, 1 imagine, lies here: I mean the 
Folly and Perverſenefs of Servants, who are hard- 
in this Point to be hinder'd from croffing here- 
n the Deſign of the Parents: For Children diſ- 
ountenanced by their Parents for any Fault, too 
fen find a Refuge and Relief in the Careſſes and 
Fatteries of fooliſh Servants, and thereby undo 


hatever the Parents endeavour to eſtabliſh. 


When the Father or Mother looks four on the 
ail, every one elſe ſhould put on the fame 
Muntenance z ill Forgivench of the Fault is 
| aſk'd, 
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aſk'd, and a Reformation of it has ſet him rioh 
again, and reſtored him to his former Credit. 
If this Method was conſtantly obſerv'd, ther 
would be little Need of Correction; their on 
Eaſe and Quiet would inſtruct them quickly 
court Commendation, and avoid doing that whi 
they found every one condemn'd, and they ver 
ſure to ſuffer for, without being beat or chid. Thi 
would teach them Modeſty and Shame; and they 
- would quickly come to have a natural Abhorrene i 
for that which they found had made — 
and neglected by every body. 
But how this Inconvenience from Servants is ty 
be remedy*d, I mult leave to the Parent's Car 
and Conſideration; and can only adviſe, to bt 
careful in getting Servants that are ſober and dif 
creet. Frequent Chiding and Beating ought u 
be carefully: avoided ; becauſe this Sort of Corr: 
tion never produces any Good, farther than i 
 ferves to raiſe Shame and Abhorrence of the Mit 
carriage that brought it on them: And if the 
greateſt Part of the Trouble be not the Senſe that 
they have done amiſs, and the Apprehenſion that 
they have drawn on themſelves the juſt Diſple 
ſure of their beſt Friends, the Pain of whipping 
will work but imperfectly; it only patches up fo 


the preſent, and ſkins over, but reaches not 0 
EL the 
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he Bottom of the Sore. In genuous 3 and 
e Apprehenſions of Diſpleaſure, are the only 
eſtraint: Theſe alone ſhould hold the Reins, 
nd keep the Child in Order. But corporal Pu- 
iſaments muſt neceſſarily loſe that Effect, and 
year out by Degrees the Senſe of Shame, where 
requent Puniſhment is given. 


Parents ſhould conſider well what Faults are of 
ficient Weight to merit the Declaration of their 
Anger. But when their Diſpleaſure is once de- 
red to a Degree that carries any Puniſhment 
ith it, they ought not preſently to Jay by the 
eventy of their Mn. but to reſtore their Chil _ 
ren to their former Grace with Difficulty, and 
clay a full Reconciliation till their Conformity, 
nd more than ordinary Merit, make good their 
Amendment. 


If this be not ſo order'd, A __ by 
Familiarity, become a mere Thing of Courſe, 
nd loſe all its Influence. „Offending and being 
haſtis d, and then immediately forgiven, will be 
ought natural to ſucceed each other. 


Rebukes and Chidings (which their Faults will 
ometimes make difficult to be avoided) ſhould 
ot only be ſober, grave, and without Paſſion, 


dut allo 1 in JOE: But the Commendations they 
Gp 7 22 OB merit 
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merit ſhould' be given before others. This dou 
bles the Reward, by ſpreading their Praiſe, 
Parents ought to ſhew a Backwardneſs in d. 
vulging their Faults. This will make Childrea 
ſet a greater Value on their own Credit, and vil 
teach them to be careful to preſerve the good 0. 
pinion of others whilſt they think they have it 

But when expoſed to Shame, by their Mifcartiage 
being publiſhed, they give up their Reputation for 
loſt ; and they will be the leſs careful to preſerve 
others good Thoughts of them, the more they 
ſuſpect their Reputation is blemiſhed. 

If a right Courſe be taken with Children, there 
will not be as much Need of applying common 
Rewards and Puniſhments as we imagine: Fot 
all their innocent Folly, Playing, and Childih 
Actions, are to be left free and unconſtrain'd, a 
far as they can conſiſt with the Reſpect due to 


thole that are Preient, and that with, great Al 
lowance. 

If the Faults of their Age were, as they ſhould 
be, left to Time and Imitation, and, riper Yean 
to cure, Children would eſcape a great deal of 
miſapplied and uſeleſs Correction, which either 
fails to overpower the natural Diſpoſition of their 
Childhood, and ſo, by an ineffectual Familiarity, 


makes Correction i in other neceſſary Cafes of lk 
Ule; 5 
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ſe; or elſe, if it be of Force to reſfrain- the na- 
Biral Gaity of that Age, it ſerves only to poil the 
emper both of Body and Mind. e 
If at certain Times the Noiſe of their Play 
drove inconvenient to the Company and Place 
hey are in, a Look or a Nod from Parents (if 
hey have eſtabliſh'd a proper Authority) will be: 
ufficient either to remove or quiet them. But this 
gameſome Humour ſhould be rather eneourag d, 
o keep up their Spirits, and improve their Strength 
and Health, than to be curb'd or reſtraia'd. | 

Give me Leave here to take Notice of one 
hing, which I think to be a Fault in the common 
Method of Education; and that is, the charging 
ff Childrens Memories with Rules and Precepts 
hich they often do not underſtand, and as ſoon 
Forget as given. If it be ſome Action you would 
have done, and they do it aukwardly, make them 
repeat it till they are perfect; whereby theſe two 
Advantages will be gain'd; Firſt, to ſee whether 
It be an Action they can do, or fit to be expected 
f them: For ſometimes Children are bid to do 
hings which, upon Trial, they are found not able 
0 do, and had need be taught and exerciſed in be. 
by they are required to do them. Bur it's much 
* for a Tutor to command than to teach. 
Secondly, another Advantage got by this is, that 
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by repeating the ſame Action, till it be grow 
habitual to them, the Performance will not depend 
on Memory, but be natural to them. For Ei. 
ample, bowing to a Lady or Gentleman, whe 
either of them ſalute him; looking always in the 
1 Perſon's Face that ſpeaks to him, and when be 
makes an Anſwer. This, by conſtant Uſe, is a 
natural to Good-breeding as breathing or ſleeping 
Thus, one by one, their Faults may by Degree 
be weeded out, and Room left to plant what Habits N 
you pleaſe. | 
Give me Leave, therefore, to adviſe all Parents 
to lay down to their Children as few Rules 
as they poſſibly can, for the preſent Purpoſe: 
For, if you load them, one of theſe two Things 
will follow of Conſequence ; the Child muſt be 
either often puniſh*d, (which will be of bad Corr 
ſequence, by making Puniſhments too familiar) or 
elſe you muſt paſs over ſome Tranſgreſſions of 
thoſe Rules, and let him go unpuniſhed. This Ne 
will of Courſe make ſuch Rules contemptible. Nc 
Make but few Laws; but be ſure they be well ob- t 
ſerv'd. Few Years require but few ; & when one b 
Rule is by Practice eſtabliſhed, then add another. 
But pray remember that Children are not to be 
taught by Rules, which will be flipping out of 


their Minds. What you think proper for them 
| | | .t 
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o do, ſettle it into them by indifpenſible Practice 
s often as there is Occaſion. This Habit will in 
ſhort Time become Cuſtom; which, being once 
eſtabliſhed, operates of itſelf, eaſy and naturally, 
without the Aſſiſtance of Memory. But here let 
me caution you firſt, that Children be kept to 
the Practice of what you would have grow into 
a Habit in them, by kind Words and gentle Ad- 
monitions, and not by harſh Rebukes, as if they 
were wilfully guilty. Secondly, to take care not 
to endeavour to ſettle too many Habits: at once, 
leſt they confound each other, and none be per- 
fected. | e ee 
I mutt obſerve, that by this Method we ſhall 
ſee whether what is required of Children to be 
done be ſuitable, and adapted to their natural Ge- 
© 11us, Capacity, or Conſtitution : For this, as well 
as other Things, muſt be conſider'd in a right 
Education: For we cannot expect wholly to 
change original Tempers: For God has impreſt 


their Shapes, may be reform'd, but hardly can 
be totally transform'd and alter d. 5 
| Thoſe then that have the Government of Children 
ought well to ſtudy their Natures and Capacities, 
and by frequent Trials find out what they with 
Eaſe take to, and becomes them: They ſhould 

conſider 


certain Characters on Mens Minds, which, like 
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conſider attentively what they want, or Whether 
hey be capable of having it work'd into them ij 
Induſtry, and incorporated by Practice, or who 
ther it be worth their Endeavour; for in ma 
Caſes all that we can do, or ſhould aim at, is 6 
malte the moſt of what Nature has beſtow 
mereby to prevent the Vices and Faults to which 
ſuch a Conſtitution is moſt inclin*d, and affifi i 
— is moſt capable of t 
ociving. 
Children are n 3 about ne and 
have fo many Exhortations made them by ther 
 _ wiſe Maids or Governeſſes, that, I imagine, ſhoull 
rather be learn'd by Example than Rule; and 
then, Children that are kept out of ill Company 
Will take u Pride to behave themſelves uy 
 wfeer the Example of others, 


Since therefore nothing appears to me Þ f ne- 
reſſury for the attaining a becoming Confidence 
and gentee] Behaviour as Dancing, the ſooner 3 
Maſter is Precur d, the better. 


I do not mean that a Child of Four or Five 
Tears old ſhould immediately (when a proper 
Maſter is appointed) be put to learn Dancing, 
and taught a Minuet, &c. for few Children have 
Strength in heir Toes, Ancles, Knees, and Reins 
ſufficient 
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EDUCATION 33 
fficient for the Purpoſe :/ Therefore this Part of 
. Maſter's Inſtructions ſhould be defend at 
at for One Tear; and during that Time the - 
ſe to Children than dancing a Minuer, dc. 

mean, how to walk well, make a Bow, or Court- 
5; how to come into a Room, and go out * 
; how to ſalute properly a Ftiend or Acquain- 


lace in che-Btrext; wheahoit 6 ee Binh 
r Inferior (for theſe Diſtinctions ought to be 


ade); how to ſalute paſſing by = Door or Win- 
+ Now; and ſeveral other Points of Behaviour, 


hich are more neceſſary (as TING: SN | 
Har dancing a Minuet. 

1 know vid lad Nu e be path Huben 

nacquainted with the Advamages which Childrem 
dein by this Method) will imagine that this is kee-' 

g Children too long in Hands before they arrive 
12 Point, Dancing : Bur I ſhell; as well as po. 
ible, demonſtrate the contrary in a few Werds. 
Children, that are inſtructecl after this Method 
t firſt, are not fatigu'd ; and gather Strength in 
ſe Parts gradually, which Dancing depends on: 
; ſides, there is that Gracefulneſs of Carriage re- 
Jair'd in Dancing, which is not to be acquir'd at 
he e of dancing, but muſt be made E 

8 that is; muſt be firſt taugt. 
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The contrary Method is ſimilar to the teaching 
Children to write; who at firſt (by many Mz 
ſters) are put to form the whole Alphabet at once, 
and are not taught to-hold their Pen or ther 
Hand in a proper Poſition. 

Whether this is right or wrong I leave; to the 
Judgment of others; and ſhall only add. further 
on this Article, Dancing, that there will be bot 
Money and Time fav'd by the Method 1 har 


propoſed, and Children will dance in greater Per 


fection than thoſe that are hurry'd (as I "_ jb 


Iy fay) into the Minuet. 


Dancing, I think, can't be nds too exh, 
provided i it be by the foregoing Method ; it give 
Strength to the Limbs, graceful Motions to the 
Body, Manlineſs, and a becoming CO 
1 and Freedom. | 

I ſhall now proceed to ſuch Methods as 5 ought 
to be made uſe of in the Education of ſuch Chil 


| dren as are early ſent to our publick Eugliſb and 
Writing Schools, and which, I believe, none vil 


have Reaſon to object againſt ; but firſt beg to 
make this Obſervation : ie is a uſual Thing for 


5 Parents to ſend their Children to School even be 


fore they can ſpeak; and upon what Motive! 


Why, in ſhort, to have them out of their Way, 
as they phraſe it. Whether this is right or nd 


my 
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may be judg'd by the following Queries: Firſt, 
then, Are not Children more ſecure at home from 
Danger and Accidents which young Children of- 
ten meet with at School, among ſuch Numbers as 
are frequen tly there; not only from the. little 
jpitcful Tricks, ſuch as pinching, ſcratching, bi- 
ting, puſhing, pricking, &c. which many Chil 
both Ml dren are addicted to, both through Wantonneſs 
ave and Ill- nature; but alſo at their leaving School at 
per: the uſual Hours of going home? At which Time 
ut WY they are in ſuch a Hurry to be gone, and ſo gid- 
ch, that they not only endanger others by their 
rl, Wl precipitate Retreat, but themſelves alſo; for where 
ves i Schools are kept above Stairs, I am poſitive (un- 
the less they are not ſuffer d ta go out but one by one, 


ce, which is rarely obſerv'd) they often meet with 


Accidents, which may not ſo eaſily be got over, 
gt Secondly, What Benefit ( ſuppoſing na Acci- 
bil. dents ſhould happen) can be propoſed to an Infant 
ſent thus early to School? Why, Parents. will 


Not what I preſume was intended; but ill Ha- 
bits, and miſchievous Tricks, which moſt vulgar- 
bred Children are ſuffered to contract, and for the 
moſt Part indulged in. 


void ſuch Dangers, by keeping their Children 
ä under 


—— 
7 


ſo, perhaps, to learn. But what will they leam? | 


Therefore my Advice is, * Parents weil. a- : 1 y 
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der their own Tuition, at leaft till they are Fin 
or Six Years old; unlefs they either think it to 
much Trouble, or beneath them to ſtoop fo loy 
as to inſtru their own Fleſh and Blood in the 
Letters of the Alphabet. For this is the Whole 


that ean be expected Oy arc art of es 
at thoſe f 


ke: chit many een il * thei 
Want of Time to cifcharge this Office themſehve, 
But pardon me if I imagine, that the delegating 
this Office to another Perſon proceeds rather from 
Indolence in themſelves than any other Motive. 
Befides, here are often two Perſons concern'd, 
Father and Mother : And cannot either of theſe 
find 5 or 6 Minutes Vacation from Buſineſs, 2 0 
4 times a Day, to diſcharge this Duty? 1 could 
in this Place advance feveral frivolous Excuſes 
which moſt Mothers make (for this is more pro- 


perly their Buſineſs than the Fathers) to ſkreen 


themfelves from this Employment; ſuch as Want 
of Patience, too laborious or troubleſome, and 
ſeveral others of the like frivolous Kind. But as 


it would then be expected I ſhould make proper 


. Anſwers to ſuch their Excufes (which in Reality 
are none), I. muſt beg to omit them, left what ! 
thould advance, in order to confute them of their 
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Fine Error (which. need no ome e to effect), 1 
o might not be fo acceptable. f $2; HH 4 
There is one Thing indeed that 1 ; iis dif 
penſe with without taking Notice of in this Place; 
hole ¶ and though perhaps to ſome it may ſeem trifliig, 
ing to me it does not, notwithſtanding Time will ef- 
tc the Error. IF 
i What I mean is, the inarticulate and ;ndiſtin®t 4 
heir MY Manner in which the moſt ſagacious Parents fre- 
„ quently expreſs themſelves to Children in their: 
ing {MW Infancy ; ſuch as, div Pah a Tiſs; will pitty Deares 
om doe abawd? does um wanf to tum ta Mah? and a 
. thouſand other indiſtinct Phraſes made uſe of to 
'd, voung Children. Now whether this Method be 
eſe right or wrong III qeave to better Judgment; or 
or whether this Dialect is more agreeable to the Ear 
d of Infants, on account of its Softneſs, I really 
e ¶ can't determine, as my Memory has entirely fai. 
0- Wed me of Things communicated to me, of that $ 
n kind, at thoſe Years, But to proceed to Method. 
It When Children are firſt to begin, great Care 
ſhould be taken to make them name their Letters 
bud and full; when that is compleated, proceed 
as uſual to Monoſyllables, and, if poffible, ra i 
make them articulate every Letter, and on no ac- 
count fuffer*d to found it wrong, but be made ta 
repeat it till they ſpeak it properly. This will 
learn 


1 
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Tearn them to give a ny Pronunciation to Wards 
of ſeveral Syllables as they advance.. ; 

- I muſt beg Leave in this Place (having — 
with Monoſyllables). to digreſs from Method, and 


do point out the Error which is ſtill kept up, and 


adher'd to, by the many n of Spelling 
Books. 

This Error is in dividing Words of ſeveral 91 
lables in ſuch a Manner as muſt certainly (if the 
Child articulates every Syllavle as ſpelt) make the 


ing to the common Rules of Spelling, and theſe 
Rules laid down in their Books But how abſurd 
is 1t to propoſe thoſe Rules there to Children that 
are only learning to ſpell; conſequently cannot 
read them, and are uſeleſs! This Miſtake, or 
indeed Error, I have already plainly demonſtrated 
to many; and for Satisfaction's Sake to others 
| hall point out ſome of thoſe Errors. 

For Example; in Words. of two Syllables 


WW Bi-lance, Ba-ſket, ba-niſh ; which Words ought 


to be divided thus, if we deſire the Learner 
ſhould ſound them properly, viz. Bal-ance, BaF 
ket, ban-iſh. Again, in Words of mote Sylke 
bles: Am-ne-ſty, ce-le-ſti-al; Am-neſ-ty, ce-lf 


tial; and a thouſand other Words that I could 
22 


Child give a falſe Pronunciation to the whole 
Word. Tis true, they may be divided accord. 
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point out; but ſhall refer ſuch as may be curious 
hercafter to any of the Spelling-Books now extant, 
or indeed all of them. Tis true, the Rev. Mr. 
Dyche has obſerv'd (in his Spelling- Book) by a ; 
double Accent, that the Conſonant ? which be- | 
ins the ſecond Syllable is to be ſounded ſo in the, 
Pronunciation of the Word, as if join*d to the ac- 
cented Syllable. But this is not ſufficient to 2 

Child that, I fear, will fcarcely remember to ob- 

ſerve his Obſervation. This Error (which I be- 
lieve muſt be acknowledg'd by every body) I in- 
tend, God willing, to redreſs, for the Advantage 
of young Beginners, having ready for the Preſs a 
Spelling-Book, which cannot fail, I think, of an- 
ſwering the Purpoſe intended; wherein Words of 
many Syllables are ſo divided, that the Sound of 
each Syllable, when join'd together, ſhall lead 
the Child into the true Pronunciation of the | 
Words. | _— 
This Method (which none can object againſt, | 
but approve of) I conceive will be of much Ser- 
vice and Eaſe to the Teacher alſo, and to ſome A 
(who take upon themſelves the Inſtruction of . 
Children) a Guide to Pronunciation; I mean 
School-Miftreſſes, who for the moſt Part are not ⁶ 
as knowing in the true Pronunciation of the Eng- i 
ſb as they ought to be, tho? ſuch ought in the 
bit: 5 higheſt 
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conſiſt of ſuch Things as are both moral and en- 
tertaining, in order to cultivate their Minds with 


other Books. 5 24807 


No; it is proper that they be attended to; a 


; I mean, that a teftain Portion 


1 e otherwiſe it A a 
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higheſt Degree, as it is to them (chiefly thut 
young Children are ſent at ſirſt to receive the fut 
Rudiments of Learning: But to proceed:·—- 
When Children have learn'd well to ſpell Word 
of two or three Syllables (and not til: then). the 
ſhould begin to read ſuch Leſſons as are | 
: to their Capacities. Theſe Leffons maul 


virtuous Precepts, and engage their Attention. 
Such Books are eaſy to be got, tho" very ſei 
dom made uſe of in Schook, vrhich 1 think it 2 
Fault; and they ſtill go on in the beaten Path of 
reading Pfalms and Chapters; which, I ſuppoſe 
is much amen _ oy Teathar lay) 


47 bc 


Leal note chought to reſert the Serj 


read, otherwiſe Religion would be abolifhed* ir 
Bur then it ſheuld be at proper Tiimes; tlic : 
NM 


ought to be made more a Study than 2 curfory” 
| Reading over, and be entire 


ly appropriated to 


ſhould be allotted Children to learn by Heart ee. 
ry Evening and Holiday; biit not ſuch a Q Ut 
ty as will not admit them Time for their five X 


s 
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fer them ſtupid and ſpiritleſs Creatures, and, in- 
ead of improving them, render them uſeleſs | to 


Focie LF. 
Wherefore, ictording to the Capacity, 1b 


a 
0 
ation, and Conſtitution of Children (which is the 
if 
Ie 
th 


Duty of every Teacher to ſtudy) a Proportion is 


o be allotted ; but ſtill to take care not to in · 
roach too much upon Time. 

I could name ſeveral Books fit for this Parpoſe, 
ut ſhall only mention a few of ſuch as are proper 
or thoſe that are pretty well advanc'd in Reading, 
iz, The Spectators, Guardians, Gay's Fables, &c. 
heſe are not only entertaining, but alſo will ins 
rut Children in the Delicacy of Stile, and Pure. 
cls of the Engliſh Language. 

When they are advanc'd to the Writing School 
imagine, nay am certain, they may as well be- 
zin to make Letters as long Strokes, which is the 
uſtom of ſome Maſters; and may as well be 
nught at firſt to turn a Letter at Bottom as to 
raw a {trait Stroke. 


thers have a Dependance on: Theſe I term the 
tandard Letters. Example: The I, o, i, the 


L ſhould 


ind Diſguſt to Learning; nay, in a manner ren- 


The Letters to be given ought to be ſuch a 


ad) j, and the x. On theſe five Letters de- 
nd (except one or two) all the reſt; And they 
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ſhould not be ſuffer'd to make any others till they 


can make thefe tolerably well. Then the Maſter 
may venture to give them Words of Monoſylls 
bles; and fo gradually proceed to whole Sentence 

When Children are thus far advanced' in Wn. 
ting, the original Pieces of the Maſter's which the 
Children are to copy from, ſhould not be ſtuffed 

with vulgar Phrafes, and bad manner. of Expr 
ſion, or with the firſt Conceptions or Fancies thy 
fall in his Mind, unlefs they be not deficient i 
Propriety of Stile, and can propoſe of himf{ 
ſuch Sentences, that the Matter they contain (x 
well as the Compoſition in expreſſing his Thoughy) 
be both entertaining and inſtructive. 

Children ought to learn by Heart twice a Week 
to ſpell two or three Pages out of the Spelling, 
Book, and ſuch Children as can write to tranſcribe 
for their nightly Task, now and then, a Page or 
two of Spelling, and at other Times certain Por- 
tions of Scripture; for the ſingle Tranſcription 
will better impreſs it on the Mind, than ten 
twenty times reading over. 

As it is the Buſineſs of all Maſters to ſtudy eye 
ry Means that has the leaſt Appearance of adras 
cing his Scholars in every Branch of Learning 
which they have taken upon themſelves. to in 
walk then h. 1 ſhall in this Pc qe rn 


_ #DVEXTIOR 5s 
thing that, I am poſitive, can't fail of being aſ- 
iſting thereto; as the Method T ſhall propoſe will 


a ot only create an Emulation among Children 
cn is = fore Foundation for the Maſters to 
h id on), but at the ame Time a Longing after 


perfection in each Branch. 43 BAT 
Every Teacher ought to have a Roll of the 
ames of their Scholars; which Roll ſhould be 
onſtantly call'd over every Morning and After- 
hoon, Half an Hour after the Hour appointed for 
heir being in School; and ſuch as are abſent 
Fhen the Roll has been call'd over, ſhould, for 
very ſuch Offence, be obliged to pay into the 
Maſter's Hands a Halfpenny, or in caſe of De- 
Fault in Non-payment the Day after, ſhould be 
ham'd out of his Lazineſs, by obliging him to 
year a Fool's Cap, or Aſs's Ears, the whole Day 
_ | | EN 
Again, Children of the ſame Standing ſhould - 
de in one Claſs, either in the Reading, Writing, 
or French Schools. As to the Reading Scholars, 
hey ſhould not be ſuffer*d to rehearſe their Leſ- 
ons out, but to themſelves, as they only con- 
ound each other by their Noiſe ; which takes off 
he Attention of the Maſter from what he is about. 
Thoſe that offend in this Point ſhould have ſome” 
ittle Buniſhment aſſigned them, ſuch as kneeling ' 
L 2 down, 


* 
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don, or fitting on the Floor till call'd to fay, 
And for every third Offence, either to wear t 
"aforelaid' Cap or Ears the whole Day in School 
or pay a Halfpenny. Thoſe of the Writing 
School, and ſame Standing, ſhould ſtill ſit at an 
Deſk or Table, & be never ſuffer'd to talk to ca 
other; for every third Offence a Halfpenny, o 
the like Puniſhment. But as it is impoſſible fir 
the Teacher to detect each Offender, there ſhould 
be appointed a Monitor to each Table to tale 
down the Names of ſuch Offenders. and to gib 
up the Liſt every Evening to the Maſter. B 
leſt ſuch Boys as are appointed Monitors ſhould, 
through Prejudice or Ill nature, enroll any Namt, 
there ſhould be the Evidence of one or two Scho- 
lars, known to be unprejudiced to either of the 
Parties; and in caſe the Party accuſed be not 
guilty, the Accuſer ſhould be liable to the ſari 
Penalty, and alſo diſcharged his Office "Oy Ul 
comes: again to his Turn. | | 


. In FA French School, hats that 1 
| that Language ſhou'd, after-they had learn d half 
a Year, not be ſuffer'd to ſpeak any other Lan- 
guage in School; and for- every third Offence 
ſhou'd forfeit a Halfpenny, or in Default of tht 


ment be puniſh'd as aforeſaid, 45 0 
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% eri true, there are ſome Children of ſo daring 
and comſummate Aſſurance and Boldneſs, that, 
ol, MY after a very few Puniſhments of this Sort, are in- 
ting different about it; therefore ſuch as are ſo ſhow'd 
ont be oblig'd to the wearing the Indignity both 
ach within and without Doors for that Day; and in 
„„ caſe this Method will not ſhame chem out of it, 
for WF Correction muſt be addet. | 
d T here are ſeveral other Puniſhments that might 
alk de inflicted to anſwer the Deſign of ſhaming 
Children out of Idleneſs and Negligence, which 
Bit I ſhall leave to the Teacher's Contrivance z and 
do refer them to ſuch ſooner than Flogging, as 
Corection ought to be the laſt Means us d; and, 
indeed, have very little Hopes of thoſe Children 
that ſhame has no Influence over. | 
Ir may perhaps be imagined, that I deſign the- 


O. 
Money collected from the Forfeitures ſhou'd be 
it BY for the Maſter's Uſe. No, I deſign to appropriate 


it to a much better; and that thoſe who had con- 
tributed to the Collection ſhou'd have a Chance of 

retrieving; their Honour as well as their Money, 
or an Equivalent for it. „K 60, 
To the End therefore that they may, there 
ou d be three Boxes made, each with a Hole at 
the Top, like Poor Boxes; one for the Reading, 
Scholars, another for the Writing Scholars, and 
- the 


v 
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the aher the Fronchz or one Box with my 
Partitions, and Holes between each 


r 
into the particular Hole it belongs to, and the 
Key of the Boxes or Box depoſited in the Maſter's 


Hands; and at the End of every Quarter the 
Money of each Box to be taken out, wer- 
of in the following Mane: 

When the Money is properly divided, accor- 
. ging. to the Number of. Claſſes, in the Reading, 

Writing, and French Schools, (I do not mean that 
each Claſs ſhould have an equal Share, for that 
would hinder that Emulation it ſhould raiſe in 
Children to advance themſelves into higher Claf- 
fs) this Money ſhow'd be laid out for ſome little 
Ornaments, ſuch as Silver Buckles, Sleeve Buttons, 


| either Stone or Silver: Silver Pens, Knee Buckles, 
odr any other Things that are neither periſhable or 
|  eatable, that they may be kept by thoſe that bie 


the Prizes as Monuments of their Victory. 
Thoſe that only learn to Read, Sort dend 
for the Prize who ſhou'd read beſt; in the Wri- 


ting School the ſame. But leſt the Maſter ſnould be 


| partial in determining the Prize (as he undonbredly 
ought to be the Judge) the Children of each Claſs 
ſhou'd write the ſame Piece, omitting their Name 
at al. . as uſual, ll-che Prize is determin'd; 


and 
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and the Child. to ad Mark ori the 


Back of the Piece he writes, and to make- the 


ame Mark ann his Name in a Piece of Pape 
ſeab'd up and given to the Maſter at the fame 
Time that the Pieces are given; which ſhou'd be 
by a Scholar of a different Claſs, and all at one 
Time; and when the Prize is determin*d (and not 


till then) the ſeald up Papers to be open'd, wWhiex 


will plainly ſhew to whom it belongs. But I muſt 


add this Caution, that the Maſter is not to give - | 


his Directions to any of che n _ 
are thus contending. © ng {Rs 


- Theſe Methods that I 2 3 cannot 
fail of raiſing in Children of Spirit and Ingenuity o— = 


that Emulation for Learning which every Parent 


(I ſuppoſe) is deſirous of; which Methods have 
| heretofore ſucceeded to my certain Knowledge in 


every reſpect, both to the Maſter's Advantage, 
and the Scholar's Benefit; nit FAN” 


to demonſtrate as follows: 


The Maſter's Advatitage lies here; chat he gains 


Credit and Reputation, which are the only Props” - 
belonging to his School, if he intends to fuceeed';,* 


which he certainly will, the ſooner:the- Scholar is 
compleated: For the Loſs of one from his/SchooF 
this Way will undoubtedly. attract many more 


: ; \ ; 
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The Scholar's Benefit is this, the ſaving of 
Time, which is more to be regarded than the 
Price of Tuition. To this I cou'd add much 

more; but ſhall now proceed to ſome other Me. 
thods that may be of Uſe in the Writing School. 

I think it wou'd not be improper that the Maf- 
ter ſhou'd at his leiſure Hours, write in large Cha- 
racteis the ſeveral Tables in Arithmetick, via 
The Pence Table, the Numeration Table, the 
Multiplication Table, and the Table of the Al. 
quot Parts of Shillings and Pounds . , of 
Time, and Hundred Weight. 


Theſe Tables being, hung up in the Writings | 


School will inſenſibly lead Children into a perledt 
Knowledge of them, and by this Means prepare 
them for Figures againſt the Time of their begin- 
ning to Cypher; and after Children can read Wri- 
ting, that ſome little Reward, by way of Encow 
agement, ſhould be allotted to thoſe that ſhould 
learn ſuch and ſuch Tables in a proper Time, ap- 
pointed by the Maſter; but they ſhould not be 
compelled to it, leſt they plead that as an Excuſe, 


|  thould they be negligent in their other Buſineſs. 
This alfo will help the Maſter to the Knowledge 


of ſuch Children as have Emulation for Learning; 
Jor ſuch as have will either ſtay in School after the 
* or return ſooner than others, to have.an Op- 

pornit 


i 
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phreuinity of learning thoſe Tables; ant OY 
ent themſelves from 7 ker than be ben 
h their Fellows. 5 * 1 1 22 


I would alſo adviſe, 5 1 fach Chilren as og 
c France faſter in either Reading or Wri ricing than the 
rel of their Claß. Fellows, mould alſo be FE e : 
+ cad. by the Maſter into the next higheſt Claſs. | = 


de Theſe Methods, I hope every Perſon will allows 
1. cannot fail of being advantageous both for hd: 
of scholar and Maſter ; and unleſs better can be ſubs: 
| Whitued in their Place, pecommend chem ah be: 
made uſe of. 6 


* 

* mal now proceed to lay a comin other” 
© Rules that ought to be praftiſed by Parents, in" 
order to reform: (or at leaſt ro endeavout a Refor- 
= Wiztion of) what was amiG in the natural Diſpo- 
tions, Capacities, Genius, and Conſtitutions of 
hüdren; and if what was required by the Parent 
dr Tutor to be perforny'd by them, was ſuited to 
he Genius, Aptitude, or Capacity of ſuch Chil- 
len; which, as I then obſerv'd, was indiſpenfi- 
bly neceſſary for Parents to conſider ; and not to 
nſiſt upon their 1 thoſe Things -which 
ur own Experience, by the repeated Trials of 
heir Capacit | Snfbrt us they never will accom: - 
liſh; and ® only e chat Time in vain,” 
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which otherwiſe might be employ'd in ſome othes © 
uſeful Branch adapted to their Capacities, "= 
It is the Duty of either Parent or Tutor to Qty. f 
dy the Inclination, Capacity, and Genius of the 
Child or Pupil), as much as it is the Child's to per. 
form ( if he is able) what is required of him by 
either of the former. This is, or ought to be, 
the conſtant Taſk which a Tutor ought to impoſe 
an himſelf, and will be fo to every honeſt con- 
ſcientious Man, that conſiders as he ought (no Ml © 
ſo much for his own Credit, for that of Courſe 
will refult to him) the Benefit and Advantage of 
the Child committed to his Care and Government 
But I fear there are but few of ſuch Perſons to be t 
met with, either in publick Schools or private Fa. 
milies. Indeed iu publick Schools there is much 
Difficulty to accompliſh this Knowledge to the 
Maſter, in caſe he be willing and deſirous to ar- 
riye at this Knowledge. This Difficulty aries 4 
from the Number of Children which moſt Cour- 
try Schools are ſtock'd with, which will not ad. 
mit ſufficient Time for the Maſter's Inſpe&ion 
into this eſſential and weighty Buſineſs, in calc MW = 
ſuch Maſter's Capacity enables him to conſider at 
tentively the great Conſequence ſuch Inſpection 
into the Natures and Capacities of his Pupils is of, 


poth for his own Reputation' 8 lake, and the Chil F 
| | dreny 
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drens Advantage. But this Part of the Subject 
relating to private Tutors, or publick Schools, I 
ſhall at preſent defer. | a 


When Pang (to whom-theſe Diſcourſes are 
chiefly addreſs'd) have found out the natural Bent 
and Inclinations of their Children, and what they 
are moſt biaſs'd to, they ought to oppoſe in the 
moſt ſtrenuous Manner, all their Strength againſt 
the leaſt Appearance of any Vice or bad Action, 
and make them practiſe, by little and little, the 
contrary. If they perceive an Inclination to Good, 
they ſhould ſtrengthen it daily by the Exerciſe of 
that Virtue it hath for its Object. The Know- 
ledge of this Inclination that reigns in them will 
be very uſeful for their particular Conduct; I 
mean the Parents: For there are certain Paſſions 
which muſt not be openly ſet upon, but batter d 
at a Diſtance, by removing the Objects which 
excite them, and by preſenting ſuch as are proper 
for them to be converſant with, and apply them- 
ſelves to. Children ſhould have little Rewards 
given them to engage them to remember what is 
taught em; but Care ſhould be taken that thoſe 
Rewards ſhould be ſuch Things as are proper for 
them, and not ſuch as they _ unleſs it hap- 
pens to be ſo, 
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Meek Tempers ſhould not be reprehended too Þ. i 
harſhly; or haſtily but mile to with Calmneß ti 
and Good - nature. 0 

At certain Times they ſhould be made to ren- ie 

der an Account of what they had learn'd beyond 
thoſe of their own Age: And order it fo, tha Ml 
they may rejoice at having out-gone ſuch, ra E 
ſhamed of being behind them. ly 
Great Care ſhould be taken that their Studia Ml h 
be made light and pleaſant, left thus taking a 
Averſion to them in their tender Years, they . 
tain it when advanced to riper. Endeavout to 
make them love and admire thoſe Things which 
they muſt one Day or other be conſtrain'd tg 
piactiſe; that at that Time it may not be a Pain, 
but Pleaſure, to them; and that they then may 
act by Choice; and not Conſtraint. Encreaſe and 
nouriſh in them the Love of Labour and virtious 
| Induſtry ; and let the changing of their Buſineß 

bea Diverſion. When their daily Employrilents 
and Diverſions are finiſh'd, let all be conclude 
with pious Lectures, eſpecially thoſe Paſſages i in 
the New Teſtament relating to our Bleſſed Savi 
our; and at Times; when Leiſure will permit, 
cauſe them to tranſcribe ſuch Paſſages out of Holy 
Writ as will moſt inſtru them in their Dur 
By this Method of Tranſcription, - theſe 9 
. 5 Wi 


/ 
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tos vill be ſtronger impreſs d on their Minds than by 
> twenty times reading over. This Method I have 

often in my own Family made uſe of, and as of. 
en. ten met with Succeſs. - 
nd An Inftance of this let any Perſon try, winks 
hat Memory is not as perfect as they could wiſh. For 
+ Example's ſake, then: Suppoſe you would glad - 

ly remember a Perſon's Name, Buſineſs, where 
ies he lives, or what Age he is of; write all the pro- 
per Anſwers to theſe Interrogatories down yaurs 
re- elf, then tear or burn the Writing, and twenty 
to one but you will remember the whole. Where- 
fore, if this Method be verify'd in that Perſon 
whoſe Memory at the beſt is bad, what Efficacy 


to 

in, WW muſt it have upon thoſe of Youth, who are moſt 
commonly endow'd with pregnant ones! | 
nd We are to remember that there is no Time ts. 


loſe in the Education. of Children; and that as 
Parents are to apply themſelves to the forming of 
their Childrens Manners in their infant Years; 
they are from that Time to imprint in them the 
firſt Diſpoſitions to the Love of Learning. 
It's true that one can hardly, during all that 
Time, teach them what they will in one Lear ap. 
prehend when arriv'd to riper Age: But be-. 
cauſe they muſt of Neceſſity be employ d in ſome- _ 
thing, even in Infancy, one can certainly do no- 
| thing 


— 
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| thing better at that Time than to teach them to 


order w do fo is, never to ſuffer the leaſt Familiz 


greatly infect them as often as they come within 


ſpeak with Propriety, and in good Terms. i 

?Tis thus, that advancing by little and little, L 
Children are often found capable of great Matters, * 
dn chat the Time of their Infancy being well If b. 
=” - hufbanded, contributes much to make them em- * 


ploy more profitably the Time of their * 
Youth. E 

Vet they muſt not be preſs'd too TY Stu. 
dies have (as it were) their Infancy as well » iſ 
Man; and as the ſtrongeſt Bodies have been nous ji e 
riſhed with Milk, fo the moſt eloquent Men have ar 
Not forth Cries like others. | W 

I mention'd in the fofmer Part of 1 Diſcourſe I ut 


| the Difficulty that attends the Government of 


W 
Children thro* the Means of Servants; who, by V 
their Inſinuations and Flatteries to Children, take * 


off the Edge and Force of the Parents Rebukes 0 
and thereby leſſen their Authority. | Ich 
Io the End therefore that this Difficulty may 


m 
be got over, the only Method that can be uſed in g 


rity with Servants, or to accompany them, but en- 
tirely debarr'd their converſing with them; fot 
the Contagion of ill Precedents the Children mull 
lee among them, both in Civility and Virtue, will 
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| the Reach of it: For they frequently lun bad 
Language, untowardly Tricks and Vices, which 
otherwiſe they poſſibly would be ignorant of all 
their Lives. Tis a hard Matter to prevent this 
Miſchief wholly ; but yet, as much muſt be 
done towards It as can be, and the Children kept 
25 much as may be 1n the ad of their Pa» 
rents or Tutors. 


To this Purpoſe, Children ſhould be made as 
ealy as poſſible in the Preſence of their Governors, 
and allow'd thoſe little Freedoms and Liberties 
which are ſuitable to their Years; and not be kept 
under unneceflary Reſtraints when in their Sight, 
which is making it a Priſon to them; and 'tis na 
Wonder they do not like it. Children will be 
Children, and muſt not be hinder'd from playing 
or doing as Children, but from doing ill: All o- 
ther Liberties ſhould be indulged them ; and to 
make them fonder of their Parents Company, all 
the good Things they receive ſhould be from the 
Parents Hands, and from none elſe. 


Therefore it is neceſſary to lay a ſtrict Com- 
mand upon all Servants, never to offer either 
Drink, Wine, Fruit, or any. thing whatſoever to 
Children, that may the leaſt induce them to con- 
Ferſe with them. 


_Some 
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Some Patents, 1 fear, When chey tead this Pro. 
n, will be dilplxafed with me, and fay 
Wha ſhall I then do with my Son? For 1 be 
| keep him always at home, he will be in Dar ger of Il = 
being my young Maſter; and if I fend din 2. 0 
broad, how is it poſſible to keep him from the 
Contagion of Vice, which is every where ſo much ty 
in Faſhion? Perhaps in my Houſe he will be i © 
more innocent, but then more ignorant of the 1 
World; and wanting at home Change of Com- 
pany, will, when he comes abroad, be 3 ſheepith 
or conceited Creature. 0 
Both Ways, I muſt confeſs, have their Dif. I © 
culties- and Inconveniencies. "Tis true, that be⸗ S 
ing abroad will make them bolder, and better l 
able to buſtle and ſhift among Boys of their own M 
Age; and very often Emulation puts Life and 'E 
Induſtry into them, But till you can finda. School 
where it is poſſible for the Maſter to inſpect into * 
the Manners of his Scholars, and can ſhew a the 
great Effects of his Care in forming their Minds 
to Virtue, as their Tongues to Latin or Greek, Ut 
570 muſt confels you, have a ſtran ge Value for Fy 
Words, if you prefer thoſe Languages to fu. 
ence and Virtue, For as for that Boldneſs and ; 
Spirit which Boys get among their School- Fel. 


Jows, it has commonly ſuch a Mixture of TI 
>< 


neſs and Confidence, that thoſe miſbetoming and, 
diſingenuous Ways of ſhifcing in the World muſt 
be unlearn'd, and all the Tincture waſh'd out a- 
gain, to make Way for better Principles, and 
ſuch Manners as make a truly worthy Man. 
Virtue is harder to be got than a Knowledge of 
the World, and if loſt in young Men ſeldom re- 
cover'd: But the Faults imputed to private Edu- 
cation are not incurable. | 
Is it not then prepoſterous to facrifice Innocen- 
' W cy to attain Aſſurance and Confidence? or gain 
Ez little Skill of buſtling among others, by the 
Converſation of ill· bred and vicious Boys? 
Boys will unavoidably be taught Aſſurance by 5 
Converſation with Men, when they are brought 
no it, and that is Time enough; till which Time 
uodeſty and Submiſſion fits them better for In- 
ſuction. That which requires moſt Time, Pains, 
and Aſſiduity is, to inſtil into them the Principles | 
and Practice of Virtue and good Manners. This 
they will have need to be well ſtock*d with, ance 
the Tincture ſunk deep. f 
Wherefore any Parent, that is able to hs at the 
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Expence of a Tutor at home, may there give hie 


Son more manly Thoughts, gentcel Carriage, and 


a denſe of what is worthy and becoming, with a a 


greater Proficiency of Learning into the Bargain, 
N | 
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and ripen him ſooner to Manh 9d, chere | 
Wanner can do. errors A ch 
I do not blame the Maſter in 18. or ih ink TY i? 
e be laid to his Charge, in caſe Childs 80 
are deficient in theſe Things; for the Different /b 
is great between two or three Boys and two or 8. 
5 three Score. For let the Maſter's Skill be ever Nr 
fo great, it is impoſſible he ſhould inſtruct them N 
with Succeſs in any thing but their Books whilſt, N fue 
in School, the forming, of their Minds and Mans, in 
ners requiring a conſtant Attention to every pan 0 
cular Boy, which is impoſſible in ſo numerous a) Ch 
Flock. E > he 
*Tis Virtue then which 18 the moſt 1 
Part to be aim'd at in Education, and not an A{- 
ſurance and forward Behaviour, or the little mean 
Art of ſhifting. All other Conſiderations and 
Accompliſhments ſhould give Way to this, and 
be poſtpon'd. This is the ſolid and ſubſtantial 
Good which Tutors ſhould. not only read Lectures 
and talk of, but faſten it in the Pupil's Mind, and 
neyer ceaſe till he has got a true Reliſh, of it. YC 
I can't perceive how a Child mix d in A Herd, Jon 
of f unruly {and ſome of them yndoubtedly vicigus), Mii: 
Boys, is fitted for civil or polite, ConWrſation.. Ibn 
5 Therefore it is my humble Opinion, Mauer, 
vate Tuirion 1 is ente to any other. 
3 | 55 
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Tits; at a certain Time it isnwbcollary (f 
ke young Gentleman is deſign'd For:avPublick 
Life, either in the Church, at the Bar, or in any 
» Service belonging to the State) he ſhould be ſent 
before he goes to the Univerſity) to ſome great 
t WW School where our Nobility and Gentry commonly 
' W {nd their Children; fuch as Ws Stminſter, Eton, 
c. in order to cultivate an Acquaintance with 
och as probably may be of Service to them when 
in publick Buſineſs. But here alſo the Tutor 
" Whould attend him, he being the beſt Guide in the 
choice his Pupil ſhould make of the Acquaintance 
he ought to fix on. To this Purpoſe I imagine 
that one Vear is ſufficient, as Boys ſeldom require 
much Time in contracting an e Acquain- 
tance, or Friendſhip. . 
e more then this moſt deſirable and eſtential q 
tt of Education advances, the eaſier Way will 
be mate for all other Accompliſhments in their 
For he that is brought to ſubmit to Vir- 
e, . ty not be refractory in any thing that is 
oper for his further Improvement: And there- | 
fore: Lcanhot but prefer A private Breeding, as ES 
„uch the beſt 2H4 fafeſt Way to this great and 1 
i principal End of Education. N | 5 
; Thhhall here take Leave to remind Parents we 
f Ne 4 Care they ſhould take i in Examples, that 
3 nothing 
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nothing be done before Children which . 


would not have them imitate: For if any thing 


ẽſcape the Parents which they would have paß 
for a Fault in a Child, he will be ſure to ſhelter 
himſelf under the Example. For it muſt alway 
be remember'd that Children affect to be Men 
earlier than is thought. Wherefore the beſt and 
ſureſt Way of forming the Mind and Manners in 
Children 1s, to ſet before their Eyes the 1 
you would have them do or avoid. 


Childim Actions of Children ſhould be exempt 
from the Diſcipline of the Rod; for Time and 
| Age will reform them. 


The right Method to inſtru Youth | in thoſe 
Branches of Education you would have them 
learn, is to give them a Reliſh and Liking to 
them; and that will be ſure to engage their Indu- 
ſtry and Application. | 

This is not difficult to do if Children are mana. 
ged as they ſhould be : Therefore, nothing Which 
you would have them learn ſhould ever be made 
burthenſome; for if it be, the Mind will i an 
Averſion to it, 5 

This“ is eviclent in groun Peres To 


Things that we do voluntarily are pleaſant; but 
if * from us, and demanded by others 8 


our 


th 
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dom as grown People; and therefore care as little 


| fills his Mind with ſuch Ideas as are ſuitable, in or- 


* & 170 *. Fe Tor 
our Duty to perform, we ſoon grow weary, and 


can no longer endure it. „ 
Children have the Gd neige for Dog 


to be compell'd as they: Wherefore, as a Conſe- 
quence of this, they ſhould ſeldom be put about 
doing even choſe Things, at certain Times, which 
you would have them do, but at ſuch Times hit 
perceive they have an Incliuation. 

If Children ſnew not a Diſpoſition 60 1 | 
ning, they ſhould be encourag d into it: And I 
think it no Difficulty for a diſcreet Tutor to do ſo, _ 
if he rightly ſtudies the Temper of his Pupil, and 


der to raiſe in it an Emulation and Love for Lears 
ning. 

This Method: will ſave both Time and Trou- 
ble; and a Child will learn three times as much 
when his Inclination 2 fine as when he is. 
unwillingly forced to it. LEED 

Virtues and Vices can by no Words be ſo Piat 
ly er before their Eyes, as the Actions of others 
will ſhew. them, when you direct their Obſervati- | 
on, and bid them view this or that good or bad 
Quality in their Practice. This will have more 
Effect, and make deeper Impreſſions on them, in 
the Examples of others, than all the Rules or In- 

ſtructions 


* 
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ſtructi Ins which « can be given about them. Ann — 
Metho- muſt be continued as long a Chüden 01 
ate under the Tutor 8 Conduct. r innen 5s (| 
£ I 7 Children ſhould very ſeldom * corrected g 
by Blows, ſo I think that frequent paſſionate Chi- ſo 
dings are almoſt of as bad Conſequence. It le or 
ſens the Authority of the Parent, and the Reſpect I nc 
"a the Child; for ſtill remember they diſtingui F. 
early between Paſſion and Reaſon: Children be. C 
ing (if poſſible to be avoided) only to be correc: to 
ted for vicious Things. A Look or a Nod ought N ac 
(if they are eutor'd ; as they ſhould be) to correct ¶ qu 
them when they do amiſs; and if Words ate tio 
be uſed, they ſhould be grave, ſober, and gentle, 
repreſenting the Unbecomingneſs of the Fault; 
and not in a bawling, POO and ne We 
| ner. . L <r4*protb10 101 100 
| As 1 am no Fred, to Min, and 5 Pa. 
rents imagine thoſe the. only Means to amend" 
Faults in their Children, they will object) againſt. 
this Doctrine, and ſay, Are Children then never 
to be beat? To. which I anſwer. not ſo much 5 
hey imagine if. nabe Cent ben deem ales 
at firſt in ſealc oning . their Minds; ** for, as Ichätec 
before obſery” d, frequer t Beating, is found to dd 
little God, "if any; for the Influence of-it; wean 
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is true; where Lying, Obſtinacy, or ebe 


on, are concern'd, in either of theſe Caſes, if £ gen⸗ | 


tle Admonitions will not do, Correction myſt, 


"A 


given, and tha 


1 


1 


not the Pain, ſhould be the greateſt Puniſhment: 


For the Shame of doing amiſs, and deſerving 


Correction, is the only true Reſtraint belonging 
to Virtue. And the Smart of the Rod, if not 


accompany' d by Shame, ſoon ceaſes, and by fre- : 


quent Uſe loſes its Terror. 
I have known Children to be kept i in n Awe by 
the Fear of not being dreſs'd, or permitted to. 
walk abroad with other Children of the Family; * 
and ſome ſuch like Puniſhmenrs might be found 
ut for ordinary Faults : But for Lying, Obſtina- 
n or Rebellion, thoſe mult be maſter d by Force, 
nleſs Parents intend for to live in Obedience to 
heir Children, © . 


If Correction muſt be given in Cass of Obi. 


acy, be ſure to continue the Pain of the Rod 


ad do nor deſiſt till it has thoroughly conquer d.. 
eMind,and/fix*d/your Authority. 


I this were well reflected 'on, it would, a 
arents more cautious in the Uſe i the Rod, a f 
all Caſes; 32 Fe | 


ot to ply 1 it at a: and in 
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t pretty ſeverely, ſo as not to, be. 
ſoon forgot; and in this too 1 would have it 10 
order'd, that the Shame of the Whipping, and 
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if it ſubdues not the Mind, and gets not the Ma- 
TE ſtery over that, it does no Good, bur much Harm; 
and Tam certain that this ill tim'd Chaſtiſement 
has taught many Children to be ſtubborn and cb- 
ſtinate, that would have been (on a contrary U- 


ſage) tractable and compliant. 

SGrave and gentle Admonitions are ſufficient 
Remedies for Slips of Frailiy, Forgetfulneſs, or 

 Inadvertency: But if there is a Perverſeneſs in the 
Will, and a ſtubborn Diſobedience, the Puniſh- 
ment ought not to be meaſur'd by the Smallneſs 
or Greatneſs of the Fault, but by the Oppoſition 
it carries with it to the Submiſſion and Reſped 
due to the Parent's Orders, which muſt always 
be rigorouſly exacted. 


855 Since then the Ge of Puniſhment are as 
much as poſſible to be avoided, eſpecially Beating, 
1 think it ſnould be ſeldom brought to this Point, 


Inadvertency, Careleſneſs, and Gaity, are the 
Characters of that Age; nor are thoſe haſtily to 
be interpreted Obſtinacy or Wilfulneſs which are 

the natural Product of it; and Miſcarriages of this 
' Kind are to be aſſiſted towards an Amendment 
and notwithſtanding they are warn'd of theſe 

Miſlakes, yet every Relapſe muſt not be accout- 


ted a perfect Neglect, ard treated: as. n K 
. ey 
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| They mould indeed be ſharply erer, bur ſt 
right by gentle Methods. 


1 fhall now give my Opinion at * Times 
an by whom, Correction ſhould be given. 


As to the firſt, not preſently after the Fault is 

committed, leſt Paſſion ſhould. be mingled with 
it; for Children ſee plainly when Things are done 
in Paſſion: Wherefore it muſt be deferr'd. Se- 
condly, not by the Parent, but by the Tutor (if 
any there be), or ſome diſcreet ſedate Servant, as 
I think it is beſt the Smart ſhould come from ano» 
ther Hand than the Parent 8, and by his Orders, 
who ſhould always be preſent: For by this Me- 
thod the Parent preſerves his Authority, and the 
Child's Averfion for the Pain he ſuffers rather 
turns on the Perſons who inflict it, 45 
When Childreff are firſt detected . a 1 or 
any il-natur'd Trick, the firſt Remedy ſhould be 
to talk to them of it, to ſeem ſurpriz d, making 
it a ſtrange and monſtrous Matter, and 05 Ne 
him out of it, 17 


If this keeps him not 1 ** relapſing,” ki next 
Time the Child is guilty of lying he ſhould be ' 


ſharply reprov'd, and kept in a State of Diſgrace 1 


with his Parents, and rebuk d by all about him. 
had if this Mis hod work not a Che, Blows muſt 
e be 
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be added, and En permitted to eſcape P 


niſhment. 


As nothing but Love ought to move "PA 
to puniſh their C hilldren, i it were to be wiſh'd that 
Children cou Id be perſuaded their Parents acted 
towards them on that very Principle: . and that 
they ſhould appear in the Eyes of their Children 


as Parents, and not as tyrannical Maſters and Mi- 


ſtreſſes; and to take heed of treating them amiſs 


with Paſſion, or indeed any one ſo 1 in their Pre- k 


ſence. 


Indeed it were tg be wiſh'd that Children had, 


never heard, Mention of. Blows. or. Rods; 5 and that | 


the ſole Deſire to pleaſe, or, the Dread. of diſplea- 
ſing you, r all their Actions; or that they 


could be brought, t to. reſpect you: rather by Mild. | 


_ neſs and cg, Gap 2 a ſevere and haph 
Carriage. | 
Take care when Servants complain againſt; you; 


Chilgren, not. to bo, tranſported with Anger; but 
inform yourſelf gently of the Subject of; their 


Complaints; and, eyen if you find that the Seryants 


ape in Fault, never reproye them in the Children 
Freſence, left, they ſhould thereupon. grow. inſo- 
bent, and. from, thenge. take Occalign.to.be, Abſo: 


. eee e — your Ser, 


vants, 
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vants; upon an Aſſuranee of being ſupported by 
you in their Self-wills. © 


Bu, on the contrary, if your Seivines tive 
| Aid or dofie any thing atniſs in the Preſence of 
your Children, you ought to Py them fevere- 
ly before them. 

Wherefore; , as -I before obere d Children 
ſhould be entirely debarr d from converſing-with 
Servants, - eſpecially Lacqueys and Foot - Boys. 
Theſe kind of Perſons, to inſinuate themſelves 
and get into the Favour of Children, pleaſe them 
with nothing but fottiſh Follies, and inſtil only 
into them the Love of Play and Vanity; and are 
even capable to corrupt the beſt Natures, and ſuch 
as are moſt inclinable to Goodneſs. 

As what I have hitherto treated on conſiſts 
moſt on a private Education, I ſhall proceed to 
give you my Opinion in the Choice of a Tutor. 

If a Tutor can be got that thinks himſelf (as 
he ſhould do) in'the Parent's Place, and charg'd 
with the ſame Care; and reliſhes theſe Things, 
and applies himſelf at firſt to put them in Practice, 
| his Work will become eaſy : But he ſhould by no 
Means beat his Pupil without the Privity and 
Confent of the Parent, unleſs he be well ſatisfied 
of his Diſcretion z- and, to keep up his Authority 
with his * muſt be uſed with great Reſpect 
+>. 0G by 
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by the Parcits themſelves, and every one ofs 
Family: For Children cannot be expected to have 
2 Regard for any Perfon whom they ſee-ſlighted: 
Therefore as the Father's Example muſt teach the 
Son Reſpect for his Tutor, ſo muſt the Tutor ⁶ 
lead the Child into thoſe Actions he would have 
him do. His Examples muſt by no Means con- 
tradict his Precepts: For ill Patterns are _ 
more followed than good Rules. 
The Requiſites neceſſary for a Tutor, beſide 1 
being what we call a good Scholar, are, Tempe- Þ 
t ince, Sobriety, Diligence; Diſcretion, Tenderneſs, | 
and Juſtice. And notwithſtanding. it is hard to 
find all theſe Qualifications united bs one Man, 
= yet, it is to be hoped, ſuch there are. 
Perhaps Perſons of theſe Abilities will not, fir „ 
; "the trifling Salaries now going, accept of the 
Charge; and it is not reaſonable to expect it: 
For will 30 or 60. a Year compenſate him for 
all that Care and Aſſiduity he muſt and ought to 
| take? '. Wherefore Parents of affluent Fortunes 
; ſhould not, for the trifling Sum of 20 or 301 
more; refuſe the Opportunity of engaging a Fer- 
fon with theſe Endowments, when they can meet 
kim. This Over-Expence might be reimburſed 
in other uſeleſs Expences, ſuch as ſuperfluous and 
gary Apparel, and twenty other unneceſſary 
| Things 
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1 | Things. For he that at any Charge Procures. I 


| Child a good and virtuous. Mind, makes a. better 


'. Purchaſe for him than by laying out his Money 
' for adding more Acres to his Land: This is bad 
Huſbandry, to make his Fortune rich, and his 


Mind poor. Therefore the Conſideration of 


Charge ought not to deter thoſe who are able · 


The great Difficulty will be 'to find A proper 


3 Perſon. 


As to the Charge of ſuch A {EY it 3 not 
to deter thoſe, that are able: For I conceive it will — i 
be more difficult to procure ſuch a Perſon, than = 


£ the Money to pay him. Therefore you muſt 


make an early Enquiry and, if you find the 
Search unfruitful for the Salary you offer, ſpare no 
Coſt to get one. For that Perſon who is capable 
of educating a young Gentleman, and to form 
his Mind to the Principles of Virtue and Lear- 


ning, is not always to be found. 
. * Tis not the Character of a ſober Man, and a 


good Scholar, that are ſufficient to qualify a Man 


for a Tutor. He muſt, beſides his Univerſity | 


Education, be well bred himſelf, if you expect to 


have your Son a fine Gentleman. He- ſhould 

underſtand the Ways of Carriage, and Meaſures 

of Civility, in-all-the Variety of Perſons.. This 

is an Art not to be learn'd or W | 
—_— 


Ervation join'd together. 
_ © Virtue and Parts, though they are allow'd theit 
has Commendation, are not ſufficient to proeute 
| Reception wherever they go: They muſt be po. 
kfh'd before they can appear to good Advantage, 
and in a proper Luſtre. *Tis true, good Qualities 
are the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind; but iti 
Good -Breeding that ſets them off. A Tutor, be- 


fides being well-bred, ſhould know the World 
well, the Ways, Follies, Humours, the Cheats 
and: Faults; of its NG at leaſt of the Col 1 


try he lives in. 


Theſe he ſhould be able to ſhew his Pupil, ww. 


inſtruct him in the Skill of Men and Manners. 


Thus, by fafe and inſenſible Degrees, he'll paß 


from Boy to Man; which is, of all other Steps; 
the moſt hazardous; wherefore it ſhould be moſt 
carefully watch*d. He ſhould by Degrees be in- 
form' d of the Vices in Faſhion, and guarded a- 


gainſt the Deſigns of thoſe who make it their hu · 
ſſmeſs to corrupt and ruin. The Pupil ſhould be 
told the Arts they uſe to enſnare the Unwary and 


Innocent; and now and then have ſet before him 


the tragical or ridiculous Examples of thoſe who! | 


are ruining, or ruin'd, this Way. 


Tm know that forme will think that to diſcover 410 


Tout 
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Nothing can give it but good Company and Oh. 
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Youth the Vices of the World, 'is to ah him 
them. I muſt confeſs it is in ſame Meaſure fo: 

But this, according as it is done; therefore requires 

a Man of Parts and Diſcretion, who knows the 
World, and can judge of the Temper, Inclinati- 
on, and weak Side of his Pupil: For the only 

Fence againſt Deceits of the World is, to have a 
thorough Knowledge of it ; for unleſs a Perſon is 
fore-warn'd. of a Precipice that lies directly in his 


Road, which he is a Stranger to, he muſt, in this, 
dark Abade, fall headlong i into it. 


The great Work of a Tutor is to faſhion. the 
Carriage, and form the Mind; to ſettle in his Pu- 
pil good Habits, and the Principles of Virtue and 
Wiſdom: The Studies that he ſets him upon are 
but as it were to exerciſe his Faculties, and em- 
ploy his Time; to keep him from Idleneſs; to 
teach him Application, and accuſtom him to take 
Fains; and to give him ſome little Taſte of ere- 

ry Thing which his on Induſtry muſt perfect. 
F or none can expect that a Young Gentleman un- 
der a Tutor ſhould be an Adept in every Branch 
of Learning; though ſomething of each of them 
muſt. be taught him. But a Tutor would. be to 
blame that ſhould keep his Pupil too long in moſt 
of them. But for een a Knowledge 
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"World, Yirme; "Hiſt! Ind" Volo 
12 2 5 155 cannot Have tob Huch bf.“ ; 
"IN if he have theſe; he will not long wunt the o- 
chers. There i is another Reaſon why: Politeneſs of 
Manners, and a Knowledge of the World, ſhould: 
principally be expected and deſir'd in a Tutor: 
And that is, becauſe a Man of Parts and Tears 
may enter a Lad far enough into any of thoſe! 
Sciences, which he has no dee Inſight into him- 
ſelf, Theſe Books will enable him, and gist 
him Light enough for a young Beginner to fol? 
low kim” : But he will never be able to ſet another: 
right in the Knowledge of the World, and Gogd- - 
breeding, who is a Novice himſelf. This, if he. 
has it not of his own, is no where to be borron', 9 
for the Uſe of his FPupliill. lan 
To be fenc'd againſt the Fricks 4 Decein of 8 
the World, is to have a chorough Knowledge of. 5 
it; into which a young Gentleman ſhould, be in- It 
troduced by Degrees; but the ſooner the better, Wi, 
and to be guided by a fafe and ſkilful Pe erſon. | 
The Scene, eld be gradually open d. and fs 
Entrance be. made Step by Step, The Dar 
gers he is liable to encounter Pan the Deſigis of 
Men of en 5 18. Would! be ba out '& 
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good and bad Qualities of every Virtue and Vice. 
Firſt, that Provencs” is the Art of chuſing; 
and that it officiates in two Offices: It informs 
our Underſtanding, and regulates our Will; that 
the determines all our Speculations and Prectiſes, 
and keeps the Mind upon its Guard againſt Pre- 
judice; and that under her Influence the Degree 
of Aſſent which the gives to any Prepoſition, is 
always proportion d to the Degree of its Certain 
ty; and that this Virtue regulates all our . 
ons, Words, and AFions, | 


Inform him alſo that Fortitude is is "oy Strength 
and Dignity of Mind which elevates us above vile. 
gar Fears, and enables us, when Circumſtances” 
make it neceſſary, to encounter and bear up a- 


gainſt all Danger, Pain, and Adverſiy. I fay 7 | 


when it becomes neceſſary z becauſe to ruſh into 
them, when they can be avoided with Honour, 
Is rather F olly than Greatneſs of Mind. 


Perhaps you will aſk, When, thersfote, in ie 


neceſſary to ſuffer? I anſwer, when the Evil 


cannot be avoided, or when it is productive of a 
greater Good; for to endure inevitable Evils is 
be and valumeacily d. expale ,onriclres 10 
le as the Means: of 7 Gadd, is Conrage.” 


174 2 5 = Dom 
He ſhould he informꝰ'd chat Fuſes io ghe 
| ail ue eee ae aden 
Dies and I may truly cal k the. Patent — 
Yirwes'n general. Hr Tory MAE n HSH 
That Fumility is the . Virtus that guides 
us to Contenments' | and. that it euta off ade Kn 
war up patiently againd: the Inſults, of Superior 
and that this Virtue is contrary to Arrogance ang 
Pride; and that Conceiredneſs of gur.own A 
ties is offenſiwe to Men. of Senſe. and. Vu 
and that we may be ſure is highly diſplealing a | 
that” og: __ HO delights in ben 
x Mind. ron fant 3 L ven 
£0 That deen in he ano: excenſſve-Sealy 
is a prudent Moderation which reſttains our ; Appri | 
tices; Paſſions and Deſires, within due Bounds; 
That Religion, or Divine Worſhip, is tha 
which diſtinguiſheꝭ Mankind from the Bruce Geb 
ation more than Ray, of the Dixivity, 9%, 
Reaſon; ite... 1 f ö 
21 fall not at chi Time proceed any farthetn Mc 
mabing proper Remarks on- the: gaog- and 
aties of ithe/ſeveral Virtues and Viaes inpident: if 
to Mankint (whioh) is every Puter a i ſm⁰mg BN 
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ineing rler d foie fed Pages an the laſt 
b ls Treatiſe enfirely ion that Furpoſe, 
warhich 1. falk refer you, and chereſore proceod 
6s Medoget 503-2 lle len yam. 1 hog , outT 
Though I have mention'd betore the Severity 
Felle Fatlieffs Bro w, and the Awe ſettled there- 
by: nnen Youth, as one chief Inſtrument 
Educatio 180 be managed; yet I 
Atem belag of Opinion that it ſhould be 
eontikuect all along to them: Lthink it ſhould be 
relak'd us faſt as their Age. Diſcretion, and good 
Behavibur, could allow it; even to that Degres 
tac Father would do well, as his Son gros ups; 
and is capable of it, to talk -familiady with. him 
nay, aſk his Advice, and conſult him about. thoſe 
Things wfiereim hö has a eee, Uader- 
finding: 3 2k Vi: i orgs bold thugs 5 2 
By-ehis: che Father will en unte Things of 
great Moment? Firſt, it will put ſerious:Canſi- 
deratierig into tlie Son's Thôüghti, better than a- 
ny Rukæs or Advices he- Wan er orci: 
ſooner he is treated as a Man, the ſobner he will 
cdtmiienet dne pwnd if you admit hirnc int ſeriqus 
Difcourſs 'fomgtinies- with! you/ou!ll:inſeoſibly; 
ie” his Mind above the uſial-Amuſements.of— ; 
bat For it is enfy tot obſetys that many: 
8 W Zenge ann, 1 
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d- Converfarion' of Schobl -Boys then other 
Wife they weuld, becauſe their Parents hept 
them at too great a Diſtance by their Carriage to 
wen Secondiy, this familiar Way of ueuing 
Tim Will gain his Friendſhip. . Nothing cements 
and W 5 0 Friendſhip and Good · will ſo much 
Aas confident Communications of our Concernments 
And Aﬀairs. When your Son ſees you open your 
Mind to him; when he finds that you intereſt him 
in your Affairs as Things you are willing ſhould 
in "their Turns, come ito bis Hands,. he wil be 
boncern'd for them as for his own; he will wait 
His Seaſon with Patience, and love you ia the 
mean Time, e r him not at the Dian 
1 trange! 
This if malte he bee ade e in of 
. Pommes is not without Care; which the more he 
=_ call of, the leſs vill he envy you the Poſſe 
ion of. FIT 
n Faber DP der bn Bon open hig Hat 
| b üb, and aſk his Advice, he muſt begin fit 
td do 10 with him, and by his Carriage beget chat 
Confidence. But whatever he conſults you abou, | 
uͤnletz it Karl to ſomerhing fatal, be fare you 2d 
Vile him rily as a Friend of more Experiener, but 
_  hothing of Command or 1 more 
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; Bar but will much inereaſe his Love and Eſtecm. 
Since therefore Familiari | 
Father to his Son, it may much mort be conde- 
' feended to by a Tutor to his Pupil : Their whole 


woukl be to die hien for ever-fram,ony;Fanher 
Ming or Benden an Ans tern your 
e. . Aa 265 VIS i. 3f iet! 
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of Diſcourſe becomes a 


Time together ſhould not be ſpent in reading of 


Lectures, and magiſterially dictating to him what 
he is to ohſerye and follow: Hearing him in his 


Turn, and uſing him to reaſon about what is pro- 
poſed, will make the Rule go down with Eafe, 


and fink the deeper ; nay, make him delight in 


Study. and Inſtruction. He will then begin to 


value Knowledge, when he ſees that it will enabla 
him to diſcourſe, and he ſinds the Pleaſure and 
Credit of bearing a Part in the Converſation, and 


having his Reaſons ſometimes approv* d and hears. 


kened to. His Judgment particularly: ſhould be 
- ry'd in Caſes of Morality, Prudence, and Goad- 
Breeding. This opens his Underſtanding better | 
than Maxims, how well ſoever explain'd; and fe | 
bal the Rules better in the Memory for Practice. 
When a Parent has made his Son fenGble that 


. and is in his Power, he has 
„ — 1x1 


D HICSS < „And 


SSverrton 


Okt: onda "is nee lad, ch get 
hin Sto be gone i is arch? to cohfider HT Ai 
| rticular Conſtitiftion of His Md 
Stülbbornmie ls, Lying, and Rebelli6n, are nt 
before bblerv d) to de permitted from tlie Begin 
ning. Whatever his Temper be. thoſe” Seeds cf 
Vices muſt not be ſuffer d to take Root, but be 

retully weeded out as ſoon as perceived; and 
cke bei of a Parent i is ro take place, and 
influence his Mind. from the very Dawning"s 
Riowledge, that i it may operate as a naturaf Prin 
Cl] le, whereof he never perceiv d the Beginning. 
or ever knew that it it was or could be otherwiſe; 
This Reverence, once early eſtabliſh'd, wil # 
ways be ſacred to him, and as difficult for him to! 


reliſt as the Principles of his Nature. e ee On 
Parents ought therefore to begin betimes 60 
obſerve nicely. the Teinpers of Children; and that? 
when they? re not under the leaſt Reſtraint at 0% 
and they think out of the Parents Sig ht, "they" 
ſhould obſerve what are their N 
ons, and prevailing Inclinations; Whether ell 
or mild, bold or baſhful, cruel or comp a 19 2 5 | 
open ,,or I "refery'd; "for as s theſe are de 2 
thim, ſo are "the Methols to be. . fa 
bo "before _— ety that Children love Li Berry,” b 

i "eraſe Wöunc be brought to ue Tu 

4 


TUHH UP 
that are, fit for ot winpere Fefe 5 
hid upon them. -1 muſt Ds N po Wi 
leve:Pominions, and th is is, the fir 0 
moſt vicious Habits. that, are ks and natural; 
. Hoc of Power. wens Wil eka th; 


ain 1 ſhew 1 their Deſires to er 
wo 9 3 Hep would have 5 ag a anc 1528 


that ſeems. 0 pg and 
have. to diſpoſe. of them as ; they 1 8 Thoſe 
who have not obſervd theſe” two Humours i in. 
Children, have taken very little Notice of their 
pw, Actions. Wherefore, f in order to ſtifle theſe t twa . 
15 dan gerous Humours natural to Children. "the il 
11 following, Method ſhould be talen. 5 
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. 1 1018 ſhould - never be permitted n hires H 


FI.! 


de * 7 much leſs what. 1 it cries hr ; 1 
ben | had mak fn or ſo much as ſpraks for, : x wn 


ol mould beer aſk any ching of the Rage. No No, 10, 


is ft that it ſhould have Lit 7 8 declare its | 
* Wage, be cacken'd rg ich all Tandemeks, and. 
LT T2 lupphy', 
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fopply'd, at lafl whilſt they are little: But "is 
one thing to ſay I am hungry, and another to lay 
I will kave this or that thing to cat. Having de. 
clar'd the Wants of Nature, the Pain they feel 
. from Hunger, Thirſt, Cold, or any other Thing 
that is neceſſary, and they want, tis the Parents 
Duty to relieve them: But Child:en ſhould be 
taught to leave the Choice to the Parents what 
they think propereſt for them, and how much, 
and not permitted to chuſe for themſelves. That 
which Parents ſhould take care of, is to diſtin- 
guifh between the Wants of Fancy and the Wants 
of Nature. Thoſe of Fancy I ſuppoſe every dif: 
creet Parent knows how to refuſe ; but that ] 
ſhall leave to their own Option: But the Was 
of Nature muſt be ſupply d. 
Not that I would have Parents purpoſely and | 
the Deſires of their Children in Matters of Indif. 
ferency; on the contrary, where their Behaviour 
deſerves it, and one is ſure it will not corrupt 
their Minds, Iithink all Things ſhould be contri-» 
ved as much as could be to their Satisfaction, that 
they may find the Eaſe and . of doing 
We] 1 
Children ſhould not, as 1 before obſerv· d, pur 
1 peſcly be croſ d. That would rehſh too much ef 
I eee, and peer, den 
1 em 


a" : 


boburri 8 7% we 
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them "wich, it: They ſhould be brought to deny. 


their Appetites; 1 and their Minds as well as Bodieg 


be made vigorous, ealy, and. ſtrong, by the C u: 


ſtom of having their Inclinations 1 in Subjection; h 
The Denial of what they crav'd ſhould. teach th m. 
Submiſſion, Modeſty, and the Power of Forbeas 


ance :. But the rewarding their Modeſty & Silence, 


by giving *em what they lik'd, ſhould alſo aſſure 
them of the Love of thoſe who rigorou y exacted 


their Obedience: : But here Care muſt be taken 
that they receive not from others that which the a 
Parent. has already deny'd them; for then the 1 


vants in this Caſe. 


pour is loſt; therefore have a ſtrict Eye over Ser: 


I ſhall in this Place make ſome Obſervations on 
the common Methods made uſe of in a ſcholaſtic | 


Education. 


Latin and Greek are 1 the only Things.” 


fought after and courted, and the main Streſs of. 
Learning laid upon theſe. Bur I cannot conceive, 


why it ſhould be ſo; unleſs, indeed, a young... 5 
Gentleman is deſign'd for the Church, Lay, or: ; 


Phyſick. 


In theſe Caſes 1 it muſt be allow-d that a Profici” 


ency in thoſe Languages is neceſſary. Bur if no 
luch Deſign is intended, why ſhould not the Time 
which is taken up with theſe (1 had almoſt ſaid 

Q - uſeleſs) 
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uleleſs) Branches be employ*d on thoſe that we 
are certain will be of Ule hereafter ? I muſt inſiſ 
on their Inutility, ſince very little Advantage can 
be deriv'd from them, when unneceſſary in any 
Part of Life which a Child is to act. 
I would not be underſtood that Children ſhould 
not be put to the Latin School; on the contrary, 
I think it abſolutely neceſſary. All 1 hint at is, 
that to keep Boys Six or Seven Years at Latin, 
which will be almoſt uſeleſs to them when they 
quit School, is abſurdly throwing away ſo much 
Time and Money to no manner of Purpoſe, after 
that a Child_is well acquainted with Grammar, 
which I conceive a Couple of Years is fufficient 
Time to make him Maſter of. 
Indeed I cannot affirm that the Time I haye 
mention'd for that Purpoſe is ſufficient for a Child 
that is early put to the Grammar; I mean at the 
Age of Seven or Eight, which is very often the 
Cuſtom ; which Cuſtom (as Hamlet ſays, I think) 
is more honour'd in the Breach than the Obſer- 
vance. 

„ proper Time for a Boy to be put to lean 
Grammar 3 is about his Twelfth Year, after he ha 
made ſome Progreſs in Writing and Arithmetick, 

and can read well: and Pil maintain it that a Boy I 


"ſetit to the Grammar School at that Age, vil 
\&. | lea 
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learn more in Two Years, than one ſent at, the 
Age of Seven or Eight will in double the Time. 

J ſhall not dwell on this Topic any longer at 
preſent, as I ſhall hereafter introduce it in a more 
convenient Place, and therefore ſhall proteed to 
lay down ſuch Rules as ſhould be obſery'd in 
Families where there are ſeveral Children. 

Children who live together may be obſerv'd 
often to contend for the Maſtery of each others 
Wills; wherefore it is neceſſary that the Party 
who begins the Conteſt ſhould be properly rebu- 
ked, and croſs'd in it, and ſhould be inſtructed 
to have a juſt Reſpect, Complacency, Civilicy, 
and Love for each other. : 

Children ſhould never be ſuffer'd to complain 
; of each other; for their Complaints flow general- 
e ty from thoſe malignant Fountains Anger and Re- 
nid venge ; but when they do complain, hould never 
the W be hearken'd to, or favourably receiv'd: For 
the condeſcending to their Complaints, weakens and 
k) i effeminates the Mind; and it is neceſſary that they 
er | ſhould ſometimes endure Croſſing or Pain from o- 
| thers: This will do them no Harm, but much 
an Good, as it will teach thein to learn Sufferance 
and Forbearance : But tho* you give no Counte- 

KW nance to the Complainant, or Querulous, yet Care 


of i ſhould be taken tv curb the Ill-nature of the -® 
A bl 
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fending Party. If the Offence has been given in 

your Preſence, and you have obſerv'd it, reprove 

It before the Party injur'd ; if not, and the Tnju. 

ry. offered be ſufficiert, and worth your Notice, 
then reprove the Offender in private, and not on. 

ly make him aſk Pardon, but alſo make him re 
pair the I jury. 

This he ſhould do as beau Rom his own 
Inclination, and be more chearfully perform'd 
by him, and mort kindly receiv'd by the other, 

This Method will increaſe both Love and Ciyi- 

lity, and grow familiar to them. 
1 muſt beg Leave in this Place (leſt it Nhoul 
elcape me) to caution thoſe Parents to whom God 
has given ſeveral Children, that they take parti 


cular Care to unite them in a perfect Friendſhip 
with each other; to let the Younger reſp*Ct the 


Elder, and the Elder to condeſcend to the Youn- 
ger, as being yet leſs rational; and let every thing 
appear with ſuch an Equality in the Marks of 
Love and Tenderneſs towards them, that they 
may have no mas ner of Cauſe to be 1 of 
cach other. | 
The Differences which are often made * ma- 
ny Parents in their Bchaviour towards their Chil- 
en 1 cauſe Animoſities and Ill will be- 
hem; and notwithſtanding when they ar- 
rwe 
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rive to Years of Maturity, and ought, to lay aſide 
thoſe childiſh Jealouſies and Animoſities againſt 
one another, yet how often do we not ſee that 
their Reſentments to each other (on Account of 
this Miſconduct in Parents) ſubſiſts during Life? 
This Miſconduct is verified in Scripture. The 
goo!lly Robe which Jacob gave to Joſepb, was the 
only Cauſe of the Hatred which his Brethren con- 
ceived againſt him, and therefore conſpir'd toge- 
ther to lde away his Life. 
It very frequently happens that the Affection 
of Parents is hurtful to their Children, when it is 
not kept within the Limits of a juſt Moderation; 
and this falls out, when either through an over- 
great Goodneſs they pardon their Faults, or teſti- 
ip fy more Love to ſome than to others, which 
he extinguiſhes by this Preference, that fraternal Af- 
in- WF fection which ſhould keep them united in Friends 
ng WI ſhip. 
of The greateſt Advantage which Parents can pro- 
cure to their Children, is to leave them in the Love 
of and Eſteem of each other. Piety permits us not 
to imagine that Riches are of the greateſt Conſe- 
- WM quence to leave them, as 'tis that very Article 
which deſtroys Piety; why then ſhould we won- 
der that ſo many Differences ariſe among Bre- 


. thren on account of a Piece of Land, or a Houle, 
ſince 
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the ill Effects that may proceed from thence, it 


-Side, and Malice on the other; leſt not knowing 


fince one ſole Garment 8 ſo much Envy 5 
mong Jacob's Children? 


All the Difficulty then conſiſts in Aubing how 
to regulate and diſtribute the Teſtimonies which 
Parents give them, according to the Rules of 
chriſtian Charity, and the Lights of Faith. Pa. 
rents therefore ſhould not prefer thoſe who are 
of a more flattering and facetious Humour, before 
thoſe who make Shew of more Coldneſs, but 
withal of more Reſervedneſs & Modeſty. Where 
fore to hinder all Jealouſies among Children, and 


were to be wiſh'd that Parents would as much as 
poſſible divide equally that Love and Tendernels 
they have for their Children, for the foregoing 
Reaſons. 

Parents ſhould never approve ſuch Actions in 
Children where there appears Wit on the one 


properly how to diſintangle Wit from Malice in 
the Thing they do, they ſhould attribute to the 
whole Action that Pleaſure which Parents take in 
their doing it, and the Praiſe which is given them 
for ſuch Actions. Neither ſhould they be prais d 
over much when they do ſuch Things as are com- 
mendable (eſpecially ſuch Children as appear to 
be of a haughty or 1 T 'emper), leſt 4 

1 ſhoul 


* 
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mould feed and puff up their Pride, 23 0 rene 
hoy der them inſupportable to others. 

hich Covetouſneſs, and the Deſire of having in our 
s of Poſſeſſion, and under our Dominion, more than 
Pa ve have Occaſion for, is the Root of many Evils, 
are Theſe ſhould early be weeded out, and the oppo» 


ſite Qualities implanted, namely, Liberality and 
Kindneſs. 

Theſe ought as much as poſſible to be encou- 
raged, and never ſuffer'd to tranſgreſs the Rules 
of Juſtice, which of all other Virtues is the beſt. 

The firſt Tendency to any Injuſtice that appears 
in Children ſhould be ſuppreſs d with a Shew of 
Wonder, Amazement, and Abhorrence i in the Pa- 
rents and Governors. 

But becauſe Children can't well comprehend 
what Injuſtice is till they underſtand Property, the 
ſafeſt Way is to ſecure Honeſty, by laying the 
Foundations of it early in Liberality; and to 
teach them to part with freely to others whatever 
they have, or like themſelves. _ 

If any Act of Injuſtice appears to proceed dem | 
8 and gentle Rebukes or Shame deter 
not this covetous Inclination, rougher Remedies 
muſt be apply'd; but the moſt eaſy and effectual 
is, to keep from them ſomething which they vas 
lue, and know to be their Property, Theſe In- 

ſtances 
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ftances will make them ſenſible of Injuſtice, and 


the little Advantage they are like to make by po. 
ſeſſing themſelves unjuſty of what is another's, 
whilſt there are in the World ſtronger * 
than themſelves. 

There is a certain Paſſion i in moſt Children 
(but eſpecially ſuch as are of a briſk and lively 
Diſpoſition) that ought to be encourag'd; I mean 
Curioſity. 


This Appetite after Knowledge ought never to 


be check'd or diſcountenanced ; and whenever 
they are in this inquiſitive Humour, ought never 
to be ſuffer d to depart (unleſs the Thing enqui- 
red after be not proper for their Knowledge) 
without Information, and to anſwer all their Que- 
ſtions as plainly and intelligibly as poſſible, ſuch 


as will ſuit their Capacity; but never ſo as to con- 


found their Underſtanding by Explications or 
Notions above their Conceptions. 

If the Queſtions they propoſe are not properly 
expreſs'd, and are incoherent, mark what their 
Minds aim at; when that is diſcover'd, ſatisfy it 


by a proper Anſwer, and then ſet them right as 


to the Manner of aſking ſuch Queſtions; and 
when inform' d of what they want to know, we 


ſhall ſee that their Thoughts will enlarge them · 


— and that by proper Anſwers they may be 
| led . 


r 1 8 
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Jed on father than could be imagined their Con- | 
ceptions were capable of. Knowledge js as grate» 
ful to the Underſtanding, as Light to the Eyes: 
Children are delighted with it, when they _ 
that their Curioſity is encouraged. 

To this Method of anſwering aheir Queſtions, 
and informing their Underſtandings, ſhould be 


added your Commendations; but eſpecially in the 


Preſence of thoſe whom they eſteem; and be told 


before their Faces, of the Knowledge they en in 


ſuch and ſuch Things. 
Notwithſtanding a ſtrict Hand * to 1 ; 
kept upon moſt Deſires of Fancy, yet in one Cale 


their Fancy ſhould be permitted, I mean the 


Manner of recreating and diverting themſelves, -' _ 
This is as neceffary as Food. But becauſe. there 
can be no Recreation without:Pleafure,.which does. 
not depend upon Reaſon always, but oftener Fan. 
cy, Children ſhould be permitted to divert and 


recreate themſelves after their own Faſhion, pro- 


vided it be innocent, and no ways prejudicial 
their Health. But I think in a well conducted E. 


ducation they will ſeldom be brought to the Ne 8 
ceſſity of aſking any ſuch Liberty; for Care ſhouid 
be taken, that whatever is of Advantage to them 
they ſhould be brought to do with Delight; and 
before they are fatigued with one Employment, 

R they 
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they ſhould be employ'd with ſome other. But f 
if in caſe they are not as yet brought to that De. : 
gree of, Perfection, that one Way of Improve. 6 
ment cannot be made a Recreation to them, they iſ 
muſt be permitted the childiſh Play which their 8 
Fancy prompts them to; and the only Means 

that can, I think, be us'd, in order to wean them q 
from it, is to give them a Surfeit of it. But if y 
their Recreations are of Things of real Uſe to 

them, Care muſt be taken that they tire not : 
themſelves with ſuch; but. be diſmiſs'd with a i - 
Appetite ; for you muſt never think that Children 7 
are ſet right, till they find a Delight in doing ſuch . 


Things that are laudable, and the uſeful Employ- 
ments and Exerciſes of the Body. and Mind, ta- 
ken alternately one after another, make their Lives 
.and Improvement pleaſant, in a continued Trap 0 
of Pleaſure and Recreation. 1 
Indeed I know not if every Diſpoſition will ad 0 
mit of this Method: But if Parents or Tutors will 

be at the Pains, and have Patience to bring them | 
to this, I am certain there are very few Children P 


but what may, if a right Courſe be taken to raiſe 4 
in them the Deſire of Love, Credit, and Reputs 0 

, tion. . 
There is in many C hildren one e Fault, * 1 


by 
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for more conſiderable Reaſons which ought never 


” to be allow'd of, in regard to the Children theme. 
ſebwes, that is, Crying. This Fault is of two 
ve 
Sorts, either ſtubborn, or querulbus. | 
5 This Paſſion is often a Declaration of their 


er Stubborneſs and Obſtinacy ; ; and when they have 
not Things will, by Crying and Clamour, ſtrive 
to maintain their Right to it. 5 

Sometimes their Crying is the Effect of Phi, 
and then, have a juſt Right to bemoan themſelves 
under it; but it is very eaſy to diſtinguiſh what 
7 is the real Cauſe, if carefully taken Notice of; 
either by the Looks, Actions, and by the Tone of 
Crying; but neither ought to be ſuffer th much 
leſs encourag d. 

If it be, as it often i is, upon the receiving Cor- 
rection, it quite hinders the Effects of it, if ſuf. 
fered to continue; for by ſuch Sufferance, and 
leaving them in this declar'd Oppoſition, it only 
ſerves to increaſe the Diſorder inſtead of curing it. 

Reſtraints and Puniſhments are always miſap- 


N ply'd, if they prevail not over their Deſires, or 
«  fcach them to ſubmit their Wills, and make their 
Minds acquieſce to that which their Parents Rea- 
ſon adviſes them at preſent, and to prepare them 
to obey hereafter what their own Reaſon will dice 


ate to them. 
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I his is another Reaſori againſt the frequent Uſe 
of Blows; for whenever that is requiſite, and it is 
| brought to that Extremity, you muſt not diſcor- 
tinue 5 Correction till the Mind is made ſenſible 
| 
| 


NE Es 


with Patience conform to the Chaſtiſement: For 
 withour it be fo made ufe of, Correction is uſe- 
1:6: Beſides, it is a Sort of Cruelty, and not pro- 


Body for the Faults of the Mind. 
Whenever Correction is neceflary, it houldb be 


$1218 of Paſſion, and not done in a Hurry; but 
to rlafoh between the Blows; and to obſerve what 
' Effect they have had on the Delinquent; if they 
_ lad ade him pliant and penitent for having of- 
fended. If this Method was us'd at firſt, cher 
would be lefs Occaſion for Conetion ; as it would 
make the Child care ful to avoid the Fault again 

char Was deſcrving 1 cio 
Again. There are few Children but are apt to 
cfy for the leaſt Pain they ſuffer ; and it is natural 
to declare their Suffetings this Way before they 
cati 1; peak, and the Compaſſion which is alſo ne 
tra! to Parents, very often encourages Children 
tõ continue ik in them long after they can ſpeak. 
Indeed, it is the Duty of thoſe about Children to 
__ compaſſionate 


of its Miſtake; and entirely ſubdued, and they 


perly to be called Correction, if we puniſh the | 


given with Coolneſs, deliberately, and without 
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Uſe compationate their Pain, but if poſſible not to 
tis W ſhew any Pity outwardly : They ſhould be eas'd 


one as ſoon as poſſible, but not bemoan*d'; for the 


ble many Inconveniencies we are [i able to meet with 
in this Life require, that we ſhould not be ſenſi- 


ble of every little trifling Diſappointment, or In- 
ſe. I jury we receive: For what our Minds yield not 
to, does little Harm. This Inſenſibility of the 
he Mind is the beſt .\rmour we can cloath ourſelves: 
| with to combat the Evils and Misfortunes which 
de this Life is obnoxious to; therefore it is indiſpen- 
ur WY fibly proper that Children ſhould be early taught 
Sufferance, and the Mind macs Proof ag ry the 

Aſſaults of Fortune. 725 ä 


Crying nn Otis; muſt be filenc'd by 
Correction, in caſe that reaſoning will not quiet 
them; but Crying which is deriv'd from Pain 
muſt be treated in a quite different Manner; that 
i, by diverting the Thoughts a contrary Way, 
and laughing at their Moans, which at firſt (if 
cke Cauſe is not great) may perhaps be a proper 
Mechod: But the Circumſtances of the Occaſion 
muſt be conſider'd; therefore no certain Rules 
can be given how to proceed; therefore ſhall 
leave it to the Diſcretion of the 1 what 
Means are * to be purſued,” | 


1 
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I ſhall now proceed to take Notice how Parents 
ought to ſupport themſelves patiently under thoſe 


Afflictions which they often receive from the Dif: 
obedience of Children; and to moderate their Re- 


ſentments of the Injuries they receive from them. 


It is not ſufficient for Parents not to. irritate 
their Children by holding over them too ſtrict and 


ſevere a Hand in Things that are merely indiffe- 


rent, or not abſolutely criminal: They are to dif- 


poſe themſelves to bear patiently their greater Diſ- | 


obediences, and to ſuffer their greater Outrage, 
without ſuffering themſelves to be tranſported | to 
ſuch Reſentments as would be no leſs grievous to 
themſelves than to their Children. 


I have read a Story in the Works of St. Augu T 


ſtin which verifies the Truth of this; and will, as 
well as I can remember, relate it; and which! 
think, ought to be a Caution to all Parents, not 


to be tranſported with Anger, amidſt the Diſ- 


pleaſures they. receive from their Children. 


There liv'd in the Town of Cæſarea in Cappa- 
docia a Widow of Quality who had Ten Chil 

| dren, Seven Sons and Three Daughters: The, 
Eldeſt, who was a Son, ſo far loſt the Reſpect, 
which was due to his Mother, that he was not 
content with loading her with many injurious. 
TN, and indecent Language, but carried his 
'Dilobedience | 
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Diſobedience to ſuch a diabolical Height, as to 
ſtrike her; this he did in the Preſence of his Bro- 
thers and Siſters, who did not oppoſe this Out- 
rage, or ſay the leaſt Word in Defence of their 
Mother. 

The ill- treated 8 giving too ak Scope 
to her Choler for the Injury receiv'd, and ſuffering 
herſelf to proceed in the Reſentment, took a Re- 
ſolution to lay her Curſe upon' her unnatural and 
wicked Son, for having ſo highly tranſgreſs'd. 


Wherefore, riſing early the next Morning, ſhe re- 


paired to the ſacred Font of Baptiſm, there to 
pronounce her Imprecation againſt him. On her 
Way ſhe was accoſted, ſeemingly, by her decea- 
ſed Huſband's Brother, who enquired where 'ſhe 
was going at that early Hour? She told him that 


ſhe was going to lay her Curſe on her eldeſt Son _ 
for the Injury he had done her: The Devil, who 


found it not difficult at that Time to find an En- 
trance into the Heart of the incenſed Parent; which 
the Spirit of Revenge had open'd.to. him, per- 
ſuades her to extend her Curſe upon the reſt of her 
Children, ſince their Silence at the Time rendered 
them no leſs criminal than their Brother. The 
Mother ſuffering her Choler to be rais'd, to a 
higher Degree by the Advice of this infernal ; 
Fiend, Went to the Font, and demanded of God 
| "EW 
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| 1 all her Chileren, for 21 Outrage 1 
had receiv'd; and that in ſuch a Manner, as that 


they might bear about them over all the Earth, 
the Marks of his Chaſtiſement; that their Ex- 


ample might imprint a Terror into the Spin of 


difobedient Children. 

Her Prayer was heard ſo ſpeedily that the 2 eldeſt 
Son was at the fame. Inſtant ſtruck with a Trem- 
bling all over his Body, and in a ſhort Time after 
the reſt of her Children were puniſh'd in the ſame 

Manner. The unfortunate Mother, perceiving 
her Curſes had been fo efficacious, was no longer 
ahle to ſupport the Reproaches which her Con- 


ſcience ſuggeſted to her of her Impiety, ſtrangled 
herſcit, and aa ace Life, by a Death 


more accurs'd. 
Parents ought, by this a to moderate 


their Choler againſt their Children; and Children 


alſo fhould learn to pay that Duty and Reſpect 
which | is duc from-them to their Parents. 


This is (among many others) a Proof of the 
Jultce of the Divine Being, who heard her Prayer, 


and gave. Ear to thoſe unguarded Expreſſions 


which Raflineſs, Choler, and Grief, had put ind 
her Moutin. i 
| Wharcthen-ſhall we. ay of this wohappy M15 
ther? Maſt we not conclude that ſhe herſelf vas 
; | puniſh'd 
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cuniſh'd by God with ſo much more Rigour, by 
how much ſhe was the more readily heard, and 
conformable to her own Defires ? 

From hence we may imagine that Parents 
ſhould not be tranſported with Choler againſt 
their Children, however juſt in Appearance ſuch 
Reſentments ; and not ſo raſhly to lay their Ma- 
ledictions upon their Children; or to implore 
God's Vengeance againſt them vrhilſt their Paſſion 
preſides over their Reaſon, leſt hearing their 
Prayers, which Grief mix'd with Paſſion drew 
from their Hearts, and granting to them the De- 
fires which Choler had inſpired them with to de- 
mand of him, the Revenge which they call down 
upon the Heads of their Children falls not upon 
their own ; and when the Heat of their Paſſion is 
abated it hurry them not to Deſpair ; and when 
the Feelings of Nature return, they ſhall perceive 
themſelves to have been the Cauſe of the Miſery 
and Ruin into which their Children are reduced. 

I ſhall now take Notice of what Company 
Children ( eſpecially Daughters) ought to be per- 
mitted to keep. | 

They ſhould never be alloyw'd the Society of 
ſuch Children that were not brought up in ths | 
Fear of God. Job permitted his to recreate - 
2 but *rwas wong themiſclyes, without 


8 Stangen, 
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Strangers, who might perhaps have corrupted 
their Morals, and hinder'd them from diverting 
themſelves with virtuous and innocent Amuſe- 
ments. 
T think it would not be amiſs (but highly u. ne- 
ceſſary) that Daughters ſhould never be ſufferd 
to divert themſelves but in the Company of their 
own Sex. The Reaſon for this Strictneſs I ſhall | 
lay down here by a Quotation from the Life of I“ 
St. Tereſa, written by herſelf; whoſe Spirit ſeems IF © 
to have been perfectly clear, and every Way ju 
dicious. Making Reflections upon the firſt Part A 
of her Life, ſhe attributes to them the Libertes | © 
ſhe took with ſome of her Couſin-Germans, by 
converſing with them in her tendereſt Age. 
© I had (ſays ſhe) ſome Couſin-Germans who 
came frequently to my Father's Houſe, who 
was very circumſpect to forbid all Entrance but 
to them: And would to God he had us'd the 
ſame Caution to them alſo! For I now ſee the 
Danger there is, when one is in an Age proper 
to receive the firſt Seeds of . Virtue, to have 
Commerce with Perſons, who, knowing the Va 
nities of the World, entice others to engage 
themſelves therein. I was almoſt of the fame 
Age with my Couſins; we kept always toge- 


ther ; they tenderly lov'd me, and I entertain'd 
them 
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them with whatever I fancy'd would pleaſe 
« them. They related to me the Succeſs of their 
e. Affections, and ſuch Trifles which were not 
proper to be heard: And which was yet worſe, 
* my Soul became ſenſible of ſuch Impreſſions 
which have been the Cauſe of all its Evils. 
Ahl were I to give Advice to Parents, I would 
* warn them to take heed what Perſons frequent 
© their Children at that Age; becauſe the Bent of 
our corrupted Nature bears us rather to Bad 
than Good. I found it ſo in myſelf; for I made 
* no Profit of the great Virtue and Honeſty of 
* one of my Siſters, who was much elder than 
* myſelf; whereas I retain'd all the evil Exam- 
ples which a Kinſwoman gave me who fre- 
quented our Houſe. | 
In the Sequel, after ſhe had deplor'd the bad 
ſe ſhe had made of her Youth till the Age of 
Fourteen, ſhe adds: I am ſometimes ſeized 
with Aſtoniſhment, when I conſider the Evils 
which bad Company produces; nor could 1 
e have believ'd it, had I not made the fad Expe- 
. F rfience myſelf. For tis but too true, that the 
e familiarity I had with that Perſon did ſo change 
eme, that it left in my Soul no Signs of thoſe 
Virtues which were there before: And it ſeems 


to me, that ſhe and one other who liv'd in the 
1 e 8 2 . ſame 
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e fame Way of Folly, imprinted in my Hear 
* their wicked Inclinations. 
By this we may ſee, how reſerv'd Patti 
mould be in giving Acceſs to Perſons into the Fa- 
miliarity of Children; notwithſtanding their near 
Alliance in Blood permits them not to exclude | 
them from their Houle ; and that they ſhould rot 
ſuffer them under the Pretext of Parentage, unless 
brought up in the Fear of God, and have the 
Principles of Virtue inſtilled into them; which 
every Parent ought to inſpire into their Chien 

There is alſo another Caution which ought. to 
be well conſider'd ; that Daughters ſhould not be 
permitted to go out of your Houſe without 4 
proper Perſon in their Company; except only for 
ſuch Things as were abſolutely neceſſary. 

The ſole Example of Dinab, in the 34th Chap: 
ter of Gene lis, is ſufficient to make Parents appre- 
head the bad Conſequences that may be deriv d 
from Daughters being ſuffer'd to be galloping # 
broad, or contracting an Acquaintance with ſuch 
as have not been educated in the * 
Virtue and Chriſtidniſm. 

Perhaps by advancing this Strictneſs over the 
Female Sex, it may be imagined that 1 would 
debar them in particular of the innocent Amuſe- 


ments which this Life affordsi This were unjuſt 
neither 
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neither do I expect, ſhould J propoſe uch a Pro» 


hibition, to have ſufficient Influence over Parents 


to follow ſuch Maxim. Indeed I muſt obſerve 
that till Daughters are of an Age to diſtinguiſh 
between Right and Wrong, and have had the 
Principles of Virtue and Religion deeply rooted 
in them, that even thoſe Amuſements which are 
commonly ſtiled innocent, they ought to be de- 
barr'd of; ſuch as Aſſemblies, Plays, &e. and 1 
imagine it will be no difficult Taſk to procure for 
young Ladies at home ſuch Amuſements & Diver- 
ſions as would diſengage them from the Purſuits of 
thoſe elſewhere, eſpecially if unaccuſtom'd to ſuch; 
for as the Proverb ſays, What the Eye nee Jeers 


the Heart ne er grieves for. 


If in my Remarks on the foremention'd, Arti 
cles I appear too ſtrict by the Younger of the 
Fair Sex, who perhaps may honour me with the 
Peruſal of theſe Pages; I beg they will not im- 
pute it to me as IIl- nature; no, I aſſure it pro- 
ceeds from that friendly Regard and tender Eſteem 


I bear 'em; and wou'd as much as poſſible caution 


them to beware of ſtriking into any Path that 


leads to Error; for I mult tell them, that the 


Miſtakes of unguided Nature in that Sex, are 
not ſo eaſily overlook' d by the World, as thoſe 
in ours; tho? in the Eyes of God, we ate alike 

| anſwerable : 
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anſwerable: And as I have at this Time taken 
upon me to give my Advice concerning the Me- 
thods which I imagine ſhould be practis'd in the 
Spiritual as well as Temporal Parts of Education; 


Thing neceſſary for that Purpoſe. Wherefore, as 
I ſhall advance nothing but what is of real Bene- 
fit and Advantage to them, both here, and here- 
after, I hope they may regard it as ſuch, and e- 


I ſhall firſt of all begin to adviſe in regard of 
Aſſemblies, Balls, and Entertainments. 
In the Occaſion of Scandal, which the World 
is full of, we are not ſollicited to Evil at the ſame 
Time which we are ſuſceptible of it. But the 
Spirit alone is ſet upon by Thoughts contrary to 
Purity, or the Eyes are ſtruck with diſhoneſt Ob- 
jects, or the Ears filPd with Diſcourſes oppoſite 
to Chaſtity : So that if any one of theſe Senſes 


Publick Entertainments, which are at preſent but 


* 


I cannot properly diſcharge myſelf of that Chri- 
{tian Duty, unleſs I lay open to full View every 


ſteem me that ſincere Friend I piofeſs myſelf to be. 


ſuffer itſelf to be engag'd in the Sin, (which 1 
may juſtly call fo) the others may at the ſame 
Time be exempt from it; and may ſerve as an 
Inſtrument to the Soul in order to preſerve her 
from the Fall. But in Aſſemblies, Balls, and 


too common among us, the World, the Fleſb, & 


nnd Bron) wo £-.c . 
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the Devil, aſſault the Spirit of young People by 
all the Ways whereby Vice may be inſtill'd into 
them. ä | 8 
They preſent to their Senſes all the different 
Objects which may charm and allure them to Evil. 
And J may ſay, that they have collected together 
in one and the ſame Place, all that which can give 
Entrance to Pleaſure into the Heart, which theß 
too commonly make themſelves Maſters of. 

The Ear is there charm'd with the Inſtruments 
of Muſick; and the Eyes with every Object which 
Riot and Vanity can produce and expoſe as moſt 
proud and pleaſing; and the Taſte by the moſt 
delicious Fruits, and exquiſite Dainties. In ſhort, 
there is as it were a general Conſpiration of all that 
Voluptuouſneſs hath of Allurements and Charms, 
to effeminate the Heart of Mankind, and to ſe- 
duce the Paſſions. | 

Thoſe Perſons generally that compoſe the Com- 
pany of theſe Meetings, apply themſelves only 
to think how to render themſelves pleaſing, and 
make themſelves admir'd; and ſpend whole Days 
in Dreſs, and as much as poſſible diſguiſe both the 
Defects of Body and Face, in order to deceive the 
Eyes of each other. % 

All who enter in ſuch Places cannot deny that 
this Diſpoſition is theirs (a Diſpoſition ſo vain e 

| precious 
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ee to corrupted. Nature). Nor is any ohe 


. pt with this outward Show, but p it | 
by BY Manner of Means; their Looks, Geſtires, | 
and, their very Dreſs, explain thoſe Thoughts 
which perhaps their Tongues dare not expreſs. . 


Who can repreſent all the Snares which the in- 5 
fernal Fj iend then lays to entrap and ſeduce the 

Hearts of unwary Youth ? What paſſionate Re- 0 
ſpecls! What dangerous Adheſions! What im- p 
pertinent and idolatrous Diſcourſes ! And it ſeems || © 
that all who compoſe theſe Aſſemblies (at leaſt the | 
major Part) forget that they are Chriſtians; and 


that they had, by one common Conſent, plac'd in 
their Heart the Creature, inſtead of the Creator. 
dare not here paint forth what paſſes in the th. 
Hearts of moſt thoſe who compoſe the Throng; ba 
whoſe Paſtions'to pleaſe and be beloy'd rules al A 


their Motions. 

What Deſires 1” What Dreads! What FEY 
tierices! What Envyings! What Jealouſies! What 
guſpicions! What Diſpleaſures! What irregular 
Motions 66 their Spirit and Hearth All theſe⸗ 

Pertubations of che Mind are nat hard to be cons.” 
ceiy de but not at all proper for me to explain. 

What J-have.faid concerning thele Lame 4 

męuts, I hape is ſulſicient to.gautian againſt them a 
at dealt gill —— f 
7 


9 
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acquain ted with, and made ſenſible of thoſe Dan- 
gers, which in thoſe Fee they are liable to be. 
expoſed to. | | 

As the ſame E 7 the fre- 
quenting of Play-Houſes, as do all other publick 
Entertainments, I ſhall be filent on that Head ; 
and proceed to take Notice of one particular Paſ: 
fon which moſt Children (eſpecially * are 
ſubject to. I mean, Cruelty. 


This is a Paſſion which I have frequently ob- 


WM ferv'd in Children ; ; and when they have got into 


their Poſſeſſions any poor Creature, are very apt 
to miſuſe i it. This I think ſhould be watch'd in 
them, and be taught the contrary, leſt this bar- : 
barous Cuſtom Q tormenting dumb Animals, | 
ſhould by Degrees harden. their Minds towards 
Men, | 


Children ſhould from the 3 be bred up 


o an Abhorrence of tormenting any living Crea - 


ure; and be taught not to ſpoil or deſtroy any 
hing, unleſs it be for the Preſervation or Advan- 
age of ſome other Thing that is nobler. 23 
Children are often deſirous of having young 
uppies, Kittens, Birds, Sc.; but then, C, 
ould be taken that they do not miſuſe them; 

ur hat der diligently lok aher de, ark 
| ary 
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care that they wanted nothing; and if wil Were 


Found negligent in the Care of them, it ſhould 
be found Fault with, and forfeir the Poſſeftic 


of then. 


B this they will be early taught Good. na 
and Diligence, and will thereby be accuſtomed Ii 
to be tender of all ſenſible Creatures, and to 1 


or or deſtroy nothing at all. 


The Pleaſure Children take in doing Miſchief, 

1 mean ſpoiling of any thing to no Purpoſe, but 
more eſpecially the Pleaſure they take in putting ] 
any Thing to Pain, that is capable of it, un- It. 
doubtedly is a foreign and introduc'd Diſpoſition; I t 
an Habit borrow'd from Cuſtom and Converſat- I I 
on. Children are taught to ſtrike, and laugh I 0 
when they hurt, or ſee Harm come to others; I r. 
and have the Examples of moſt People about it 
= to confirm m in "Wh All the Entertain bs, 
ment and Talk of Hiſtory is of nothing almoſt E 
but F ighting and Killing: And the Honour and te 
Renown that Is beſtow'd on Conquerors (wio WY * 
for the moſt Part are but the great Butchers of 11 
Mankind) farther miſlead growing Youth, who 
by this Means come to-think Slaughter the lauds- 
ble Bufineſs of Mankind, and the moſt heroick of 
Virtues. By theſe unnatural: Cmuelty i. 
3 4 7 planted 
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plante Humanity abhors, Cu- 
ud ſtom reconeiles and reeommends to us, by laying 
on it in the Way to Honour. Thus, by Faſhion 
and Opinion, that comes to be a Pleaſure which 


. in itſelf neither is, nor can be any. This ought 
ed to be carefully watch'd, and early remedied; fo 


oil as to ſettle and cheriſh the contrary and more na- 
aral Temper of Compaſſion in the Place of it. 


ef, may not be amiſs to add this Caution, VIE. 
t That the Miſchiefs or Harms that come by Play, 
ng I [nadvertency, or Ignorance, and were not known 
m. to be Harms or deſign'd for Miſchiefs ſake ; tho 

they may perhaps be ſometimes of conſiderable 
Damage, yet ſhould be but gently taken Notice 
of. Wherefore I imagine, that whatever Miſcar- 
riage a Child is guilty of, and the Conſequence of 


is, only what Root it ſprings from, and what 
Habit it is like to.eſtabliſh; and to what the Cor- 
rection (if it be neceſſary) ought to be directed, 
ad the Child not to ſuffer any Puniſhment, for 
of © Harm or Miſchief which may W done e 
Play, or Inadvertency. | 


The Faults to be amended are in the Mind 3 


no ill Habits follow them; che preſent Action, 
. whatever 


a 
f and if they are ſuch as either Time will cure, or 
q 
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it, the Thing to be regarded in taking Notice of 
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whatever diſpleaſing Circumſtances, e 
Mquld be paſe d by without Correction. io 
There is another Way of inſtilling nh 
Minds of Children Sentiments of , Humianiy, 
which is, to accuſtom them to Civility in their 
Language and Deportment towards all Inferion 
whatever, eſpecially to Servants. 
It may be obſerv'd; that a Child 
too often treat the Servants of the Family with 
haughty Words, Names of Contetnpt; and an 
imperious Catriage, as if they were of another 
Race and Species. Whether ill Example, the 
Advantage of Fortune, or their natural Vanity, 
inſpire this Haughtineſs, it ſhould be weeded 
out; and a courteous,: affable Carriage, coward: 
the loweſt Ranks of People; placed in the room 
of it. By this Method, no Part of their Superio- 
rity will be loſt, but the DiſtinEtion Incre®'d, 
and their Authority ſtrengthen d. 
Children ſhould not be ſuffer'd to loſe the Con 
fideration of human Nature, in the Shufflings of 
outward Conditions; and the mote they haye of 
Affluence, they ſhould be taught: to be gocd· hu 
mour'd, compaſſionate; and gentle to thoſe that 
are beneath them. If they are ſuffer d from their 
Cradles to treat Perſons, land rudely, it will b/ 
Begroes, nun vp their natural Pride into gr 
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tial Contempt of thoſe below them in Pole f 
i I} Fortune, and will rn end in Oppreſſſon ufid 
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7. But to proceed t to other bee in =; Chil 
It 0 * 3.5» * S 
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Thert ate many Children chat f a contrary 
Temper to the Curious and inquiſi itive + mean 
the Lazy and Indolent; a Want of Regard to any 
thing, and a ſort of trifling even at their Buſineſs, 
, Y This Temper is one of the worſt Qualities, which 
e can appear in a Child, as well as one of = hard 
et to be cur d, where it is natural. But it being 
liable to be miſtaken. in ſome Caſes, Car muſt be 
taken to make a right Judgment concerning that 
triling at their Books or Buſineſs, which may 
ſometimes be complain'd of in a Child. 


Upon the firſt Suſpicion a Father kat ef Bid 
Son? s being of this Temper, he muſt icarefully 
obſerve whether he be indifferent in all his Akti- 
ons; or if in ſome Things only lie be ſo and 
ſluggiſh, but in others vigorous und teager För 
though he; do find chat he liters at: H Bo A 
lets a good: deal vf his Time he p ent ialyy He 
mut not conclade at Ones chat this is His HRitural 
7 | Temper: It may e Childiſhfeſs, and Prefefring | 
. — to "HO SARA his Thoughts run 


1 | | on: 
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en: And he diflikes his Book, becauſe it is ied 


' apon him as x Taſk. 


To know this perfectly, the Child ſhould be 
Watch d at his Play; and ſee there whether he be 


ſtirring and active. If this his Sloth be only at 


bis Book, it may be caſily cur'd : But if in his 
natural Temper, it will require a little more Pains 
and Attention to cure it. 3 
If you are ſatisfied by his Earneſtneſs at Play, 
that he is not of himſelf inclin'd to Lazineſs, but 
that only Want of Reliſh for his Book makes him 
negligent and fluggiſh in his Application to it; 
the firſt Step is to try by talking to him kindly of 
the Folly and Inconvenience of it, whereby he 
loſes a good Part of his Time, which he might 
have for his Diverſion : But be ſure to talk calmly 
and kindly, and not much at firſt, but only theſe 
plain Reafons in ſhort. If this prevails, you have 
gain'd the Point. 5 AT LS 


I this fofter Application fails, try to ſhame 


him out of it, by laughing at him for it; aſking 


him daily when he comes to Table, if there be no 
Strangers there, how long he was that Day about 


his Bufineſs: And if he has-not done it in the 
Time he might be well ſuppos d to have done it 


in, expoſe and turn him into Ridicule for it but 
do not mix it with chiding, only put on a coll 


Brow 


3. 
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Brow wunde him; and keep it till be reform: 

and let all about him do fo to. | 
If this work no Effect, then tell him he maß 

be no longer troubled with a Tutor about his Edu- 


cation, and that you will not be at the Charge to 


have him ſpend his Time idly with him; but ſince 
he prefers this or that (whatever Play he delights 
in) to his Book, he ſhall only do that, and fo in 
Farneſt ſet him on Work on his belov'd Play; 
and keep him conſtantly to it the whole Day, till 
he be ſurfeited of it, and would at any Rate 
change it for ſome Hours at his Book again. But 
when” thus you ſet him his Task at Play, you muſt 
be ſure that he is kept cloſe to ite and not * 
mitted to be idle at it. 

At certain Times when the Parent cannot con- 
veniently watch his Son himſelf on the fore-men- 
tion'd Occaſion, it is highly neceſſary to delegate 
the Office to ſome body elſe: But on ſuch: Occaſion 


it would be improper to let him know that = 
have appointed any Perfon for this Purpoſe; kt 


the Perſon whom you thus employ mark well how 
he ſpends his Time, whether actively he loiters it 
away when there is no Check over _ _— he is 


left free to his own Inclinations. 


Thus, by his Employment of fick Times of T 
Lay, you will ea diſcern, whether. it be 
| Er  Liftlefſneſs 
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Liſtleſſueſt in his Temper or Averſion, to h 
Book, that makes _ _ _ his Time of 
Learning. 
If ſome Deſec i in \ His Conſtitution Wa caſt 4 
Damp on his Mind, and he be naturally lazy, it 
will be difficult to overcome and remove it; and 
as it generally is accompany'd with an, Uncon- 
cernedneſs for the Future, it is in Want of the 
two great Springs of Action, Fore/ight and Dęſire; 
which how to plant and cauſe to flouriſh, where 
Nature has given a contrary Temper, will be the 


- Queſtion. , 


As ſoon as you have diſcover'd chis t to be the | 
Caſe, you ought carefully to find out what it is: 
that he moſt delights in; and when you have“ 
accompliſh'd that, increaſe in him if you can the 


Love of it, and make ule of that to ſet him on 


Work, and to excite his Induſtf 7. 
It he loves Praiſe, or Play, or fine Cloaths,! 
Sc. or, on the other Side, dreads Pain, Dif-' 
grace, or your Diſpleaſure, &c. whatever it be 
that he moſt loves, except it be Sloth, (for that 
will never ſet him to Work) indulge him in it, 
and make him beſtir himſelf: For you need not 
be in any dread of Exceſs of Appeuny (as in all 
other Caſes) by cheriſhing it. Tis that which 
you mm and therefore mut labour to raiſe and 


Increaſe 
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agtezir; for where there is 6g Neſire, there- will 
e no nduſtry. If yay have nat ſufficient hold 
upon him this Way to ſtir up his Activity, yo 
ſhould employ him conſtantly in ſome. badily 
Labour, ne n ef g 
ſomething. 12 
Whenever you. exchange his Book for bodily: 
Labour, you mult be ſure to ſer him ſuch a Pask”” 
to be done in ſuch a Time, as may allow him no 
Opportunity to be idle: And when you have by 
this Way brought him to be attentive to his Book, 
you ſhould, upon his having diſpatch'd his Study / 
within the Time limited, give him, as a Rewatd, 
ſome Reſpite from his bodily Labour; which may 
be diminiſh'd as you find him grow more ieady ö 
in his Application to Study. S 
| have already taken 1 * chat Children love? 
Freedom and Variety; and it was that which de- 
lighted them, and recommended their Plays to 
them; and that therefore their Book, or any thing 
2 have them learn, ſhould not be en- 
oin'd them as Buſineſs. This Parents and Tea- 
— apt to forget, and their Impatience 
to have them buſied in what is fit for them ta do. 
ſuffers them not to deceive them into is. But by 


the repeated Iniunctions they meet with, Children 6 
* — is ——— 
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what not. When this Miſtake has once made 
his Book uneaſy to him, the Cure muſt be'thiz 
viz. You muſt obſerve what Sort of Play he moſt 
delights in, and make him play ſo many Hour 
daily; not as a Puniſhment, but as a Buſineſs re- 
quir'd of him. This in a few Days will ſo weary 
him of his belov'd Sport, that he will prefer his 


Book, or any other Thing to it; eſpecially if it 


redeem him from any Part of the Task of Play, 


which is ſet him, and he ſaffer'd tro employ ſome 


Part of the Time deſtin'd to his Task of Play, 
in his Book, or any Exerciſe as is of real Uſe to 
him. For when his Appetite is once glutted, 
and you have given him a Surfeit of that which 
you would have him avoid, you then have put into 
him a Principle of Averſion, and you need not 
fo much fear a'terwards his Deſire for the fame 
Thing —_  ” 

It is evident that moſt Children hate Idleneß; 
therefore Care ſhould be taken that this Diſpofl 
tion be employ'd in Things that are ufeful to 


them; which if you would attain, you muſt make 
what you would have them do a Recreation t 1 


them, and not a Buſineſs. 
Notwithſtanding I have already caution d Px 
rents againſt permitting Lies or Excuſes in their 


; Children, yet I muſt ths Leave" to reſume that 
| "Par 
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Part, as Things at this Time relative to that un- 


gentleman like Quality occur to my Mind, which 
then had cſcap'd i it. 

All Children in general are 1 to have their 
Faults expos'd in their naked Colours ; and will 
be very apt to make Excuſes, which are very 
nearly related to Lies, and muſt net be let paſs 
unnotic'd; and I imagine may be better cur'd 
by Shame, than IIl-Uſage. Therefore, when a 
Child is queſtionꝰd concerning any Fault he hath 
committed, you muſt expect before he anſwers to 
che Purpoſe, he will begin to harangue you with 
an Excuſe; but this ought not to be ſuffer d, but 


ſhould immediately be interrupted, and with 
a ſerene and chearful Countenance warn'd to re- 


late the Truth; and if he be not of a ſtubborn 
or vicious Diſpoſition, this Calmneſs and Se- 
renity in the Parents or Tutors Aſpect, will great- 
ly incourage him to own without any quibbling, 


the Fault he has been guilty of; for which, if he | 4 9 


ingenuouſly confeſſes it, he ought to be com- 

mended and pardoned: But in caſe he perſiſts in 

an obſlinate Denial or Falſehood, Correction muſt 

follow, But, as I before ſaid, if he ingenuouſly 

owns the Fault, it muſt be forgiven, and be ne- 

ver (unleſs he relapſe) upbraided with it. 1 
in if his Excuſe at any Time be ſuch 

e that 


— 
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every Parent is is to take a moſt p 


te den ſelves; therefore an early Know! 
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that you cannot prove is mixe with Falſchvod, let 
ir paſs for Til, and ſhew not the leaſt Suſi 
eion of it; but let him keep up his Repuration 
Avith you as high as poſſible ; for when he once 
finds he has loſt that, you have loſt your beſt Hold 
of him; and having already the baſe Character 


df a 15255 he imagines, that your Credulity'| is ir. 
| retrievable, and therefore will be *** to contini 


bn i in bis Tatldhoods, 
If he has been cortected for a Lis, it mit 
hever after be pardon'd in him; for it being a 
Favlr that he has been forbid, and which he may 
avoid, the "relapling 1 into i it confirms him to be of 
4 pervelſe and Untoward Diſpofttion, and muſt 
have Ckaſtiſement fuitable to the Offence. 
Children ſhould he informed that Ten Faulty 
will tather ſooner be forgiven, 'than the ſtain- 
ing of Truth, to cover tlie fie by an Excuſe. 


As no Man can be truly happy Uther in "this 


World or in that which is to come without Pirmu; 
ireicular Cate thr 
the Foundation be laid à8 catly as polible, 

This is "the maſt 'neteſlary Accompliſhment 
that 2 Fl Gentleman (or indeed ary Man) can be 


ehdow'd With; And without? it, none will be either 


beloved and baltied® 'by "others, or even tolerable 
edge of 


Supreme 


8 2 9 © } ks » 
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DV 6s 17 ww. 
Supreme Being is abſolutely and indiſpenſibiy re · 


quifire to be imprinted on the Mind; and that it 
is from God (and him -only) that we receive 
eyery good Thing that is neceffary for our preſent 


and future Support in this Life. | 
Again, that his Perfections ought to excite our 


Revareice and Admiration ; not merely on their 
Account, but becauſe he is alfo good: If he were 
not ſo, that thoſe Perfections wonld be of no Uſe 
or Benefit to us; for that Omnipotence, would 
only ſerve to make us more deſpicable in his Sight, 
unleſs he lov'd us: But as we are certain that we 
are all the Objects of his Love, all his Attributes 
become dear to us; and that we are ſure that tbat 
Live employs his Wiſdom to take juſt Meaſures 
to compleat our Happineſs; and that his Al- 
mighty Power will overcome all Obſtacles to it. 
Having fixt in the Minds of Children a firm 
Belief in God; and that unleſs; they obey all his 
Commands. deliver'd unto us by his Servant 
Moſes ; they have no Right or ought to expect 
any of thoſe Bleſſings which he ſhowers down: on 
thoſe who practiſe his Precepts, and -obey hi 
WL: --;..--* 

Thus having by Degreer us you find chem ca- 
pable ſettled a true Idea of God in their Minds, 


und taught them conſtantly to pray to him Mora | 
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ing and Evening, in ſome ſhort Form of Prayer 


adapted to their: Capacity; and to praiſe him as 
the ſole Author of every good Thing which they 


enjoy ; we muſt ſtrengthen this Principle by our | 


Examples, and not leave it dependent on Rules 
and Precepts, if we intend to effe& our Purpoſe, 
but having in the former Part of this ſmall Trea- 
tiſe, ſnewn the abſolute Neceſſity of giving good 
Examples to our Children, I ſhall not urge it here; 
neither ſhall I obſerve the dreadful Conſequences, 


that undoubtedly will attend the Neglect of early 


inſtructing Youth in the Fear and Love of God. 
I ſhall now proceed to point out thoſe Branches 


. of Education W in the ns of a Gen- 


tleman. 


A great Part of the Learning now in F nn 


and which goes commonly into the Round, of 


Education, a Gentleman may be unfurniſh'd 


with, without any great Diſparagement to himſcit, 
or Prejudice to his Affairs: But Prudence and 
Good-breeding, are neceſſary on all Occaſions 


And moſt Young Men come rawer and more. 


aukward into the World than they ſhould, 
for this very Reaſon ; becauſe theſe Qualities, 
Which are of all others the moſt neceſſary to 
be taught, and ſtand moſt in need of the the 


j | Aſiſtance and Hep « of a Tutor, are generally 


neglected 


; 
; 
1 
. 
5 


neglected, and chought but a rs or no Part 


of a Tutor's Buſineſs. Latin and Learning make 


all the Noiſe 3- and the main Streſs is laid upon 
Things, which in Reallity belong not to a Gen- 


tleman's Calling; which is to have the Know- 


edge of a Man of Buſineſs, a Carriage ſuitable 


to his Rank, and to be eminent and uſeful in 


his Country, according to his Station. 
Whenever either ſpare Hours from that, or an 


Inclination to perfect himſelf in ſome Parts of. 


Knowledge, which his Tutor did but juſt enter 


him upon any Study ; the Firſt Rudiment of it 
which he learnt before, will open Way enough | 


for his own Induſtry te carry him as far as his 
Fancy will prompt, or his S will enable 
him to go. 


Or, if he thinks it may ſave his Time a 
Pains, to be help'd over ſome Difficulties by the | 
Hand of a Maſter, he may then take a Man that 
is perfectly ſkill'd in it, or chuſe one e that i is fit for 


his Purpoſe. | 


But to initiate his Pupil in any Part of Lear 
ning as far as is neceſſary ſor a Young Gentleman 


in the ordinary Courſe of his Studies, an ordinary 


Skill in the Tutor is ſufficient. Nor is it requiſite 
that he ſhould be a thorough Scholar, or poſſeſs - 
in Perfection all thoſe Sciences, which are convenĩ· 


enn 
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| but a young Gentleman ſhould have a Tae of 
in ſome general View, or ſhort Syſtem. 


A Gentleman that would penetrate deeper, muf 
| do it by his own Genius and Induſtry afterwards; 


for no body ever went far in Knowledge, or be. 
eame eminent in any of the Sciences, by the Dif: 
cipline and Conſtraint of a Tutor. 
We are not to expect, that under a Tutor a 
young Gentleman ſhould be an accompliſh'd Cri. 
tick, Orator, or Logician, to go to the Bottom 
af Metaphyſicks, natural Philoſophy, or the Ma. 
thematicks ; or be a Maſter in Hiſtory or Chro- 
folegy ; _=_ ſome of each of theſe is to be taught 
him: He is only to be made acquainted with 
them. 7 7 a Tutor would be much to blame 
that ſhould keep his Pupil too long, or lead him 
don far in moſt of them. But for Good- breeding, 
as I before abſerv d, he cannot have too much of: 
And if he has that, join'd with Virtue, Induſtry, 
and a Love of Reputation, he will not long be de- 
ficient in what he wants or deſires of any of the 
athefs. And ſince it cannot be expected that the 
Pupil ſhauld have Time and Strength to learn al 
Things, moſt Pains ſhau}d be taken about that 
which i is moſt neceſſary ; and that chiefly to be 
4 be of maſt Uſe 1 


None 


— 222 — _ 
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.blolurely neceſſary both for the Gentleman, and 
Man of Buſineſs, Therefore the ſooner he is in- 
s; ſtructed in it, the better, eſpecially on account of 
e. the true Pronunciation of it. 

. This Language 1s as eaſily taught by one ; that 
all ongue 3 
i. MW with Grammar Rules; I mean by a conſtant con- 
m verfing with him in that I anguage, which I ima- 
2 gine is the beſt and moſt ready Way of tcach- 
o- ing any; and it is ſurprizing to many, that the 


t Latin is not taught in this Manner; for, was this 
m Method in teaching it put in Practice, I am con- 


ie fdent that at leaſt half of the Time which is ge- 
nerally ſpent (1 had almoſt ſaid, brown away) 


Branches that we are ſure would one Time or other 
be uſeful in Life; but more eſpecially to thoſe, 
who perhaps after they had left School, would 
lcarcely ever have Occaſion in the ordinary Oc: 
eurrences of Buſineſs, to make yſe of one Lingle 
ent. 

I am certain that there are Thouſands who have 


a: preſent bemoaning that il-ſpent Time which is 
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of | + None can diſpute that French is not. a Language 


2 without confuinding the Child 


=_ r * Ka MAID ESE Brie ot he. 
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at the Latin School, might be laid out in other 


. Six or Seven Years at the Latin School, are 


1 no Uk to them; ; for ſuch I ow term it, ſince ; 
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they receive no real Advantage or Benefit from it; 
and yet notwithſtanding this Abſurdity in their 
Parents, ſtill continue to lead their own Children 
into this ridiculous and beaten Path of F olly and 
wrong Judgment. 
The Branch af Drawing is abſolutely neceflary 
for a young Gentleman to have ſome Knowledge | 
of, eſpecially as it is likely he may follow the Fa · - 
ſhion of making a Tour, or Travelling; and in- 
deed for a young Man that is deſign'd for it. | 
This helps a Perſon often to expreſs in a few? * 
Lines that, which perhaps would take up two or 1 
three Sheets of Paper in Writing; and after W ; 
all he had either ſaid or wrote on the Subject, ! 
c 
| 


the. Company would receive but a dull and 
imperfect Idea of the Relation. How many 
Buildings may a Man ſee, how many different I «| 
Habits, &c. the Ideas whereof would be calily 
retain'd and communicated by a little Skill in 
Drawing; which being committed to Words, are 
in Danger of being loft, and at beſt but ill retai- 
ned in the moſt exact Deſcriptions; 
Children that have a Genius for Drawing wil 
in a little Time be enabled to repreſent tolerably 
on Paper any Thing they ſee, except Faces, e 
ſpecially if they have a Genius for Drawing; but 


if that! is "Wanting _— it is abſolutely neceſſary) 
I think 
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; I 1 think it is better never to trouble them about it 
to no Purpoſe. But to return to Latin. 
0 This undoubtedly is a Part of Education which 
a young Gentleman ſhould be taught; and Cu- 
y ſtom, which prevails every where, has made it fo 
much ſo, that even thoſe Children that never will 
„have any Uſe for it after their quitting School, ard 
flogg' d into it, if poſſible to do ſo, whether or 


Fad 


no they have a Capacity for it. - 


Is there any thing more ridiculous than that a 
common Tdi ſhould waſte his Son's Time, 
and his own Money, in having the Child ſet a- 
bout learning a dead Language, when perhaps he 
deſigns him for a Trade, that will not have the 
eaſt Occaſion for it? And at the ſame neglect 
that which he muſt be ſenſible will be of Service 
to his Son in whatever Buſineſs he may be engag'd 
in. Wr. riting and Accompts every Perſon will 
have need of, and is * neceſſary in 
every Branch of Buſineſs. 


Therefore, no Man of the leaſt Diſcerament; 
| and that conſiders as he ought this Article, will 
ſacrifice ſo much of his Son's Time, and idly 
throw away his Money, when it is a hundred to 
one that ever Latin will be of any Signification 
or Advantage to the Child. | 
| X 2 


Children Ml 
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Children that are defign'd for Trades, have n 
Occaſion to be ſtupified and perplex'd with any 
Branch of Learning that is likely to be of no Man- 
ner of Uſe in the Buſineſs they are deſign'd here- 
after to be employ'd in: And I look upon ſuch 
Proceeding to be a Violation, and downtight 
Robbery of the Child's Time thus forcibly (for 
in Fact it is ſo, as very few Children with their 
own Conſent or Inclination chuſe it) to employ it 
in this uſeleſs Manner; for in Reality every Thing 
is ſo, which we receive no Benefit or Advantage 


from. | 
If what I have already advanced is not ſufficient 


do confute Perſons of this cuſtomary Error; all 


that I can alledge farther in order to engage them 
in the Abolition of it, will be of little Significan- 
ey; therefore ſhall decline defending a Cauſe 
which mich abler Heads than mine have already 


defended, and to as little Purpoſe as I may expect. 


I mult beg Leave in this Place to digreſs fron! 
thoſe other Branches of Education (which I intend 
hereafter to treat on) neceſſary for a young Gen- 
tleman; and to give ſome Advice in regard to 


Gaming, and the Toft and idle Life of. World- 


lings. 
St. Ambroſe writes to the Faithful of his 


Ti ime, to take Heed leſt, in deſiring to relax 
| -—  theff 
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their Spirits, they break not all the Harmony and 
Concert of their good Works. This Advice is 


by ſo much the more neceſſary in theſe Days, by 


how much the general Part of Chriſtians live al- 
moſt in a continual Relaxation; and that inſtead 
of 0 iverting themſelves only as much as is needful 
for them in order to enable them afterwards to . 


follow their ſeveral Employments with more Re- 


liſh, Eaſe, and Attention, they make their Di- 
verſions almoſt their whole Buſineſs. 
Parents ought therefore to fortify their Chil- 


dren againſt this Diſorder, and to hinder them 


fom engaging themſelves inſenſibly in this Way 
of Living which is grown ſo common among 
the People of this preſent Age. | 

If we carefully examine into the Life and 
Converſation of moſt People, it will appear 
that they look upon themſelves as only born 
for Pleaſure and Diverſion ; and that the Ad- 
vantages they have. above the reſt of Mankind, 
either by their Nobleneſs of Deſcent, or the 
Afffuence of Fortune, give them a Right to re- 


main in an Idleneſs altogether profane, and 


diametrically oppoſite to the Life of Chriſtians, 
which ought to be laborious and vigilant. 
Theſe Perſons propoſe nothing to themſelves 
bu to pais each Hour pleaſantly; and make 
no 
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no Serople in confuming Days and Nights u 
vain Converfations, Banquets, and without the 


leaſt Dread that the Freedom they give to their I 
Senſes and Deſires ſhould lead them into thoſe M" 
Corruptions, which ſuch Diverſions are inceſſantly b 


accompanied with. 

It is to me ſurprizing, how the Paſſion of 
Gaming gets the Poſſeſſion of ſo many People; * 
and that the dreadful and melancholy Effects 5 
it produces ſhould not make them abhor it. E 

For what Exceſſes does not the Love of Ga- 
ming cauſe to them who abandon themſelves unto 4 
it? What Diſorders doth this Amuſement (or 

rather Vice) not cauſe in Families! Separating too th 
often thoſe whom God hath united by an indiſ- a 
ſoluble Tye ; and cauſing them often to fail in the I 
Fidelity they owe to each other. 

How many unhappy Wives are there, who 
having not where-withall to ſatisfy their Thirſt and 
Eagerneſs for Play, eaſily expoſe themſelves (ra- 
ther than remain idle, or Lookers-on) to ſatisfy 
the criminal Paſſions of ſuch Men as can furniſh 
them with Means to follow their Inclinations ; and 
thereby plunge themſelves into a much greater 
Vice, than Gaming itſelf! 

What Diſorders is not a Woman capable of 
who has had a conſiderable Lofs at Play; and 


who 


. Who ſees herſelf ready to incur the Indignation of 
0 n injured and juſtly incens d Husband, whom her 


ne Pay hath already driven to Deſpair ? And how 
P many Men are there who ſuffer themſelves to be 


1 exprefly conquer'd by Women with whom they 

bay purely with a Deſign to corrupt them? | 
This Love for Play is a moſt dangerous Vice, 

and which Parents ought in the moſt ſtrenuous 


thoſe of the Fair Sex; and to apply themſelves 
timely to inſtil into them ſuch Maxims of Chriſti- 
anity as may beat down and utterly — this 
darling Paſſion. 

Children ſhould: be- made to conceive: hin Us 
they ought, and are commanded by God, to- 


mitted them to divert and amuſe themſelvess and 


e 547 acquire a happy Eternity: And canſequently- 
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Manner to oppoſe in their Children, eſpeeially- 


make of their Time and Means, when it is per- 


what Diverſions are the moſt laudable; and that 
one of· the moſt dangerous Arts of the Devil is to 


perſuade People that the Loſs of Time is not cri- 
minal: That Time is lent to us by the Almighty 
to employ it faithiſully in. his Service, and to his 
| Glory; to conquer: our Paſſions; to expiate our 
g Sins: To eftabliſh- in ourſelves good Cuſtoms-; 
and fo to huſband all the Hours of it, that we 


that one cannot without Sighting the- Riches of 
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God's Bounty, without deſpiſing bis Long-ſufferang 
and Patience, and without heaping up a T; reaſurt 


of bis Anger for the Day of Wrath in which be wil 


render to every one according to bis Works, em. 


ploy that Time which ought to be ſo precious tg 


us, in vain Amuſements, and vicious Occupati: 

ons. This St. Paul obſerves in Rom. ii. 4. 
What I have ſaid, in order to caution Parent 

againſt this Vice, I hope is ſufficient to demon. 


rate to them the Neceſſity of cropping in its Bud 


this already over-grown Evil; therefore ſhall no 


longer digreſs, but proceed to obſerve further the 


Methods that are till practis'd in the Education 
of Children at the Latin School; and herein, 1 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Locke, for that 
Purpoſe. „„ 5 
This Gentleman adviſes. To trouble the Child 
with no Grammar at all, but that the Latin may, 
as well as the Engliſh has been, be talk'*d into 
him; for we are to conſider that Latin is no more 
unknown to us when we come into the World, 


than Engliſh, or any other Language natural to 


the Country wherein we are born, and which 
we learn to ſpeak without being perplex d with 
Grammar. Therefore (ſays he) if a Man can be 


got, who ſpeaking good Latin himſelf would be 
cConſtantly talking to the Child, and not to ſuffer 
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him to ſpeak « or read to him any other Language, 
it t would be the moſt eaſy and beſt Way of teach- 
ing him chat Language, which other Children are 
wont to be whipt for at School Six or Seven 
Years together: : And alſo at the ſame Time have 
his Mind and Manners form'd, and be inſtructed 
in the Parts and Knowledge of ſuch Things as 
fall under the Senſes, and which require little more 
than Memory, ſuch as Geography, ne | 
Chronology, and Hiſtory. . 7:94 

I ſhall in this Place ſhew the ſeveral. Uſes of 
the fore-going Parts in Learning; which are ab- 
ſolutely proper for a Young: Senate to be 1 in⸗ | 
ſtructed in. | 

| Firſt then. Geography de fide to us al the 
known habitable Parts of the World; and gives 
usa general Survey of the whole Terreſtrial Globe, 
containing the Situation of its Countries and Con- 
tinents, the Diſtances of Places from each other, 
with their Bearings, and other Incidents, to ren - 
der this Science compleat; and as it is only an 
Exerciſe of the Eye and Memory, a Child 11. 
Pleaſure will learn and retain. 

"Tis certain that before the Child is intructed 
in Geography, he ſhould underſtand ſomething 
of Figures, at leaſt Addition and Subſtraction. 
When he underſtands theſe Two Rules he may 

Y ally 
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| caſil y be advanced farther in Geography, and be 
taught and acquainted with the Poles, Zones, 
Parallel Circles, Meridians, the Longitude and 
Latitude, and by them be made to underſtand tho- 
roughly the Uſe of Maps; and by the Numbers 
placed on their Sides, know the reſpective Situa. 
tion of Countries, and how to find them out on 
the Ferreſtrral Globe. 

When he can do this, he may then be enter's 


in the Celeſtial Globe, or Aſtronomy. 
This is a Science that teaches us the Motions, 


\ Diſtances, Magnitudes, Periods, and Eclipſes of 
the heavenly Bodies; and when the Pupil has 
once got ſuch an Acquaintance with the Globes 
as afore-mention'd ; he may of himſelf withour 
the farther Aſſiſtance of a Teacher, advance as 
far as he thinks proper into that Science. 


ſibly neceſſary, it ought to be begun betimes; 


what the Pupil is capable of eonceiving, and what 
he is not; and that a Child may be taught any 
Thing that falls under his Senſes, but eſpecially 


| s Sight, as far as their Memories only are 


xercisꝰ d. 
* a Child tho? very Young may learn, (as 


dian, 


Since therefore the Globes is a Study indiſpen- 


and that the Tutor may be careful to diſtinguiſh 


Mr. Locke — which is the oy mm Meri- 
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dian, which Europe, and which England, upon the 
Globes, as ſoon almoſt as he knows the Rooms 
of the Houſe he lives in, if Care be taken not to 
teach him too much at once, nor to ſer him upon 
2 new Part till that, which he is upon, be well 
grounded and fix' d in his Memory. 


Chronology i is the next Thing that he * to 
be inſtructed in, and is a Science, which, as the 
fore-mention'd Author obſerves, ought to go 
Hand in Hand with Geography ; for without 
theſe two, Hiſtory will be of little Uſe, and ill 
retain'd; and will only be a confus'd Chaos of 
Things jumbled together without Order, or pro- 
per Inſtruction. For by theſe two the ſeveral dif- 
ferent Actions of Mankind are rank'd in their 


proper Places of Time and Countries, under 


which Circumſtances, they are not only much 
eaſier kept in the Memory, but in that natural 
Order, are only capable of affording thoſe Obſer- 
vations which make a Man the better and abler 
to read them. 


There is nothing that teaches or delights Man- 


kind more than Hiſtory; wherefore as ſoon as 2 
Youth is inſtructed in Chronology, and acquain- 


ted with the Epochs or Points of Time from 
whence Years are number'd, he ſhould then have 


(as Mr. Locke adviſes) © ſome Latin Hiſtory put 
Y 2 
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. into his Hand. The Choice ſhould be direted 
c by the Eafi neſs of the Stile; for wherever he 
: begins, Chronology will keep | it from Confuſi 
© on; and the Pleaſantneſs of the Subject inviting 
0 him to read, the Language will inſenſibly be 
got, without that terrible Vexation and Uneaſi 
* neſs, which Children ſuffer, when they are put 
© into Books beyond their Capacity. When he 
© has maſter'd the eaſier, ſuch as Juſtin, Quintus 


2 Curtius, &c. the next Degree to theſe will give 
him no Trouble: And thus by : a gradual Pro- 


* greſs from the plaineſt and eaſieſt Hiſtorians, 
he may at laſt come to read the moſt difficult 
© and ſublime of the Latin Authors, ſüch as are 
e Tull, Virgil, and Horace. ee 

Notwithſtanding I have already mentioned 


Dancing, J muſt beg Leave to reſume it, and to 


caution Parents i in the Choice of a Maſter, which 
ought to be a good one, who knows, and can 
teach what is graceful and becoming, and* gives 
Freedom and Eaſe to all the Motions of the Bo- 


| dy; for as the fore· mentionꝰd Author obſerves, 


a Maſter that teaches not this, is worſe than none 
at all: Natural Unfaſhionableneſs being much bet 


ter than apiſh affected Poſtures; and thinks 1 it much 


more paſſable | to pull off the Hat and make a 


2154 


Leg es an honeſt Country Gentleman, d than Be 
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an ill-faſhion'd Pancing Maſter. For a8 for the 
jigging | Parts. of Dancing, he counts them little or 
nothing, farther, than. as. they, tend to r a 
graceful C arriage. ; 


As for Fencing and Riding, 1 ſhall quote them 


from the fore- mention d Author. 


Theſe he fays © are look*'d upon As. Ga ey 
J Parts of Breeding, . that it would be thought a- 
great Omiſſion to neglect them; the: latter of 
« the two. being for the moſt Part to be learn'd: 


only in great Towns, is one of the beſt Exerci- 


« ſes for Health, which is to be had-in thoſe Pla- 
© ces of Faſe and Luxury: And upon that Ac- 
count makes 2 fit Part of a young Gentleman's 
Y Employment during his Abode there. But whe». 
ther it be of Moment enough to be made a Bu · 
, ſineſs of, and deſerve to take up more of his 


Time than ſhould barely be employ'd for his 


0 Health at due Intervals i in ſuch vigorous Exer- 

a ciſe, I ſhall leave to the Diſcretion, of Parents and 

c Tutors ; who will do well to remember,” in all 

Parts of Education, that moſt. Time and Ap- 
* plication i is to be beſtow d on that which is like 

to be of greateſt Conſequence and frequent 

* Uſe, f in the ordinary Courſe and Ocgurrenees - 


' of that Life fe the young Mag is deſign d for. 
« As 
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As for Fencing, it ſeems to be a good Fer. 


© ciſe for Health, but dangerous to the Life: 
© The Confidence of their Skill being apt to en- 
gage in Quarrels thoſe that think they have 
c learn'd to uſe their Swords. This Preſumption 
© makes them often more touchy than needs, on 
Point of Honour, and ſlight or no Provocati- 
ons. Young Men in their warm Blood, are 
* forward to think they have in vain learn'd to 
*- fence, if they never ſhew their Skill and Cou- 


© rage in a Duel; and they ſeem to have Reaſon, 


But how many ſad Tragedies that Reaſon has 
been the Occaſion of, the T cars of many a 
Mother can witneſs. 


A Man that cannot fence, will be more care. 
ful of keeping out of Bullies and Gamefſters 


Company, and will not be ſo apt to fland upon 
Punctilios, nor to give Affronts, or fiercely ju- 


ſtify them when given, which is that which u- 


© ſually makes the Quarrel. And when a Man is 
© in the Field, a moderate Skill in Fencing rather 
* expoſes him to the Sword of his Enemy, than 
s ſecures him from it. And certainly a Man of 
Courage, who cannot fence at all, and there 


fore will put all upon one Thruſt, and not ſtand 


< parrying, has the Odds againſt a moderate Fen- 
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« But Gince Fencing and Riding the Great Horſe 


« are ſo generally look*d upon as neceſſary in the 
« Bieeding of a Gentleman, it wilt be hard whol- 
iy to deny any one of that Rank theſe Marks 
of Diſtinction. 

I ſhall therefore "MAT it to the F ather i to con- 
« ſider, how far the Temper of his Son, and the 
« Station he is like to be in, will allow, or en- 
© courage him to comply with Faſhions, which 
© having very little to do with Civil Life, were 


formerly unknown to the moſt warlike Nations, 


and ſeem to have added little of Force or 
« Courage to thoſe who have receiv*d them; un- 
© leſs we think martial Skill or Proweſs, have 
been improved by Duelling, with which Fen- 
* cing came into, and with which, I preſume, it 
will go out of the World. 

Ihe great Buſineſs of all is Virtue and Wit. 
dom: Teach him to get a Maſtery over his In- 

* clinations, and fubmit his Appetite to Reaſon. 
This being obtained, and by conſtant Practice 
© ſettled into Habit, the hardeſt Part of the Task 

© is over. To bring a Young Man to this, 1 


© I know nothing which fo much contributes, as 


* the Love of Praiſe and Commendation, which 
* ſhould therefore be inſtill'd i into him by all Arts 
* imaginable, | 2 


. 
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i © Make his Mind as s ſenſible of Credit t and | 
Shame 3s may be; and when! you have done | 
t that, you have put a Principle into him, which | 
c "will influence his Ackions when you are not by, ! 
g to which the Fear of a little Smart of the Rod + 
is not comparable, and which will be the Proper I 
Stock whereon afterwards to graff the true Prin- 
| ciples of Morality and Religion. 
There is one Branch of Education which I ima 
gine to be as neceſſary for the Gentleman, as the 
Man of Buſineſs, which is, 7 Merchants Accompts; 
and tho* a Science not very likely to help a Gentle- Ill ' 
tleman to get an Eſtate, yet poſſibly it may be | 
uſeful in making him preſerve the one he has al. 
ready; for it's ſeldom obſerved, that he who keeps | 
an Account of his Income and Expences, lets it 
run to Ruin; and many Men get behind-hand 
before they ate' aware, when they are once in, for 
want of the Care, and Knowledge to do it. 
Therefore I would adviſe all Gentlemen to 
learn Merchants Accompts, and not to think it a 
1 Skill that belongs not to them, becauſe it has re- 
bY ceivd its Name and! is cia practisd by Men 
| in Trade. CR Ts 
It will not be i improper for ; a Father, when hi 
Son has acquir d the Knowledge of Book keeping, 
fo make him keep a regular Accompt of all his 
Out:-lays 


has . 
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Out · lays and Expences, not as a Check upon them, 
but only that he may be brought early into the 
Cuſtom of doing it, and that hat might be made 
familiar to him, which will be fo uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to be conſtantly practiſed the whole Cure 
of his Life. 

Mr. Locke ſays, that * the laſt Part uſually 
in Education, is Travel, which is commonly 
thought to finiſh the Work, and compleat the 
Gentleman, Undoubtedly Travel into Foreign 
Countries has great Advantages ; but the Time 
uſually choſen for this Purpoſe of ſending young 
Perſons abroad, is of all other that which renders 
them leaſt capable of reaping thoſe Advantages. 

Thoſe which ate propos'd, as to the Main of 
them, may be reduc'd (as the above-mention'd 
Author obſerves) to theſe Two; Firſt, Lan- 
guage : Secondly, an Improvement in Wiſdom 
and Prudence, by - ſeeing, and converſing with 
Men of Tempers, Cuſtoms, and Ways of living, 
different from each other. But from Sixteen to 
One- and- Twenty, which is the ordinary Time of 
Travel, Men are, of all their Lives, the leaſt ca- 
pable of theſe Improvements. 

The beſt Time to learn foreign Languages, is, 
from Seven to Foutteen or Sixteen; and then too 
to have a Tutor with them, who may with thoſe 
Z Languages 
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Languages teach them other Things: But to put 
them out of their Parents View at a great Diſtance 
under a Governor, when they think themſelves to 
be too much Men to be govern'd by others, and 
yet have not Prudence and Experience enough to 
govern themſelves, what is it, but to expoſe them 
to all the greateſt Dangers of their whole Lives, 
when they have the leaſt Guard and Fence againſt 
them? This is the Seaſon of all their Lives that 
moſt requires the Eye and Authority of their Pa. 
rents and Friends to govern them. 

The Time therefore that is fitteſt for a young 
Gentleman to travel is, either when he is younger, 
under a Tutor, or when he is ſome Years older, 
without one, and of an Age to govern himſelf, 
and make Obſervations of what he finds in other 
Countries worthy his Notice, and that might be 
of Uſe to him hereafter: And when too, being 
thoroughly acquainted with the natural and moral 
Advantages and Defects of his own Country, he 
has ſomething. to exchange with thoſe abroad, 
from whoſe Converſation he hoped to reap any 
Knowledge. 

The Method that has been for the We” Par 
. follow'd by ſending young Gentlemen abroad be- 
tween the Years of Sixteen and Twenty-one, | 


* 18 rather detrimental to their Morals 
| than 
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than of any real Benefit and e to them: 


For what do they bring home with them but the 
worſt and vaineſt Practices they meet with a- 


broad ; and retain a Memory and Reliſh of thoſe | 


Things wherein their Liberty took its firſt Swing, 
rather than what ſhould make them. viſer and 
better after their Return, | 

Beſides, a young Gentleman ought. to lu a 
competent Knowledge of his own Country where - 
in he was born; to be able to give ſome Account 
at leaſt (if not a general one) of its Cuſtoms, 
Laws, Manners, its Situation, Boundaries, Sc. 
and to oblige Strangers abroad in their Turn with 
ſuch Narratives, as it 1s very likely they will be de- 3 
firous of being inform'd of. 

How ridiculous muſt a Youth of Sarees or 
Twenty appear in the Company of young foreign 
Gentlemen, whenever ſuch Informations are re- 
queſted of him, if deficient in the Knowledge of 
ſuitable Anſwers to ſuch Queſtions? But much 
more ſo, when the Party who interrogates him, 
and who perhaps has not travell'd but in Books, 
ſhall be able to inform the Native of his own 
Country; as foreign Gentlemen are ſeldom defi- 
cient in that uſeful Branch of Education, Geogra- 
phy. Wherefore I imagine (unleſs Parents are 
"different as to the Reſpect and Reception their 2 
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Sons ought to meet with abroad, and value not 
whether or no they be treated with Contempt for 
their Ignorance of Things wherein they ought to 
have a large Share of Knowledge) it is abſolutely 
and indiſpenſibly neceſſary that young Gentlemen 
ſhould firft, before they begin their Travels into 
foreign Countries, make a Tour thro' their own. 

' Young Gentlemen who are under the Shelter 
of a Tutor, thinking themſelves excus'd from 


ſtanding on their own Legs, or accountable for 


their own Conduct, very ſeldom trouble them- 
ſelves with Enquiries, or making uſeful Obſerva- 
tions. Their Thoughts are employ*d concerning 
Play and Pleafure, wherein they take it to be a 
leflening to be controll'd ; & ſeldom trouble them- 
felves in examining the Deſigns, obſerve the Ad- 


dreſs; or conſider the Arts, Tempers, and Incli- 


nations of the Men they meet with ; that they may 
know. how to behave themſelves towards them. 

The Perſon that travels with them is to be their 
Screen; and in all their Miſcarriages will be an- 
ſwerable for them. 


The Knowledge of Men undoubtedly requires 


great Skill to be perfect in; and it is not to be ex- 
pected that a young Gentleman ſhould. But yet 
his going abroad is to little Purpoſe, if Travel 


goes not ſometimes open his *. make him 


cautious 
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cautious and wary, and accuſtom him to look be- 
ond the Outſide ; and under the inoffenſive 
Guard of a civil and obliging Carriage, keep him- 
ſelf free and ſafe in his Converſation with Stran · 
gers, and all other People, without forfeiting their 
good Opinion. 

He that is ſent to travel at the Age and with 
the Thoughts of a Man who deſigns to improve 
hunſelf, may get into the Converſation and Ac- 
quaintance of Perſons of Condition where he 
comes; which, tho? a Thing of moſt Advantage 
to a Gentleman that travels, yet, amongſt our 
young Sparks that are ſent abroad under a Tutor, 
what Number of ſuch are there in a Hundred that 
ever viſit any Perſon of Quality or Diſtinction; 
unleſs thoſe that are dignified with Titles? 

This is not to be wonder'd at; for Perſons of 
Worth and Parts are not eaſily perſuaded to admit 
Boys into their Familiarity : But a young Gentle- 
man and Stranger, appearing like a Man, and 
ſhewing a Deſire of being inform'd in the Cu- 
ſtoms, Manners, Laws, and Government of thoſe 
Countries he travels into, will find Aſſiſtance and 
Entertainment amongſt the beſt and moſt know- 
ing Perſons every where, who will readily receive 
& encourage an ingenious & inquiſitive Foreigner. 


Fhis, how true ſoever it be, will not, I ſuppoſe, 
| alter 
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alter the Cuſtom, which has caſt the Time of 
Travel upon the worſt Part of a Man's Life; 


which if rightly conſider'd, will und6ubtedly ap- 


| pear to be ſo. | 

Having omitted to take Notice of Style and 
writing Letters in the proper Place, I muſt beg 
Leave to do it here. 

- It muſt be allow'd there can "YO be a greater 
Defect in a Gentleman than to be i ignorant of ex- 
preſſing himſelf properly either in Speaking or 
Writing; and I am certain there are many Per- 


ſons of Eſtates, who cannot ſo much as tell a Sto- 


ry as they ſnould, much leſs ſpeak clearly on any 
one Subject or Buſineſs. 

This Defect proceeds not from themſelves, but 
is the Fault of Education; which Mr. Locke takes 
Notice of, who ſays, © I muſt, without Partiality, 
do my Countrymen this Right, that where they 
apply themſelves, I ſee none of their Neighbours 
, © outgo them. They have (Se ſays) been taught 
* Rhetorick, (that is, the Art of ſpeaking and uri. 
ting elegantly upon any Subject) but yet never 


taught how to expreſs themſelves handſomely 


c with their Tongues or Pens in the Language 


they are always to uſe. 
This, as all other Things of Practice is to be 


lam d. not by a few or a great many Rules gi. 


ven 
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yen, but by Exerciſe and Application, - according 
to good Rules, or rather Patterns, till Habits are 


got, and a Facility of doing it well. 
When Children underſtand to write Englt ih 


with due Connection, and Propriety ; and are 


pretty well Maſters of a tolerable narrative Style, 
they may be advanced to writing Letters; where. 
in they ſhould not be put upon any Strains of 
Wit or Compliment, but taught to expreſs their 
own plain Senſe without any Incoherence, or Con» 
fuſion : And when they are perfect in this, their 
Thoughts ſhould be properly rais'd, by Prece- 
dents ſet before them to copy after; ſuch as Let» 
ters to entertain their diſtant Friends ;. Letters of 
Compliment, Mirth, Raillery, or Diverſion; and 
the beſt Epiſtles for Buſineſs or Converſation. 

Had the Methods of Education been diredted 


to their right End, one would bave thought that 


this ſo neceſſary a Part could not have been ne- 


glected; but Cuſtom of Themes, and making 
Latin Verſes, has ſo ordain'd it, that none dare 


lay againſt it. 

Speaking and writing comettly gives a | Grace, 
and gains a favourable Attention. But this is u- 
niverſally neglected, nor no Care taken any where 


to improve Youth in their own Language: Vet! 


would not have it  imagin'd that I think a young 
Gentleman 
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Gentleman ſhould not ſtudy Latin or Greek ;: the 
former at leaſt qught to be underſtood by every 
Gentleman; but what I aim at is, that he ought 
critically to ſtudy a Facility, Clearneſs, and Ele 
- gancy of Expreſſion in his own Language above 

any other, as it is 2bat which in all Probability 
will be of greateſt Uſe to him, and to this Pur. 
poſe, ſhould be daily exerciſed in it. 

1 ſhall conclude the Part of a Temporal Edu. 
cation, with the diſtinguiſhing Marks of a fine 
Gentleman, extracted from the Guardian, No. 44, 

© When a good Artiſt would expreſs any te- 
s markable Character in Sculpture, he endeavours 
* to work up his Figure into all the Perfection his 
Imagination can form; and to imitate not fo 
much what is as what may or ought to be. | 
© ſhall follow their Example, in the Idea I am 
© going to trace out of 4 fine Gentleman, by af 
* ſemmbling together ſuch Qualifications as ſeem 
© requiſite to make the Character compleat. 

© In order to this, I ſhall premiſe in general, 
that by a fine Gentleman, I mean a Man com- 

« pleatly qualified as well for the Service and 
© Good, as for the Ornament and Delight of 80 
— - 

« When 1 confider the Frame of Mind peculiar 

* to a Gentleman, I ſuppoſe it grac'd with all the 
* Dignity 


* Lad * co * * 


ae ** * * * 


A Dignity and Elevation of Spiri that Human 

Nature is capable of. 

Sit « To-this, I would have join'd, a clear Under 

« ſtanding, a Reaſon free from Prejudice, a ſteady 

ty Judgment, and an extenſive Knowledge. When 
I think of the Heart of a Gentleman, I imagine 


* Paſſions, and full of Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, 
© and Benevolence. 

When I view the Fine Sa with Re- 
* card to his Manners, methinks I ſee him mo- 
« deſt without Baſhfulneſs, frank and affable with- 
* out Impertinence, obliging and complaiſant 
without Servility, cheerful and i in good Hy- 
mour without Noiſe. 

* Theſe amiable Qualities : are not eaſily ob- 
; | nin'd; neither are there many Men, that have 


is perhaps the moſt uncommon of all the great 
* Characters in Life : Beſides the natural Endow- 
ments with which this diſtinguiſh'd Man is to 


* ducation. 


© Before he makes * Appearance and fhines 


tin the World, he muſt be principled in Reli- 
e 00. inſtructed 1 in all the moral Virtues, and 
Aa led 
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* it firm and intrepid, void of all inordinate 


* aGenius to excel this Way: A finiſh'd Gentleman 


” 
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* be born, he muſt run thro' a long Series of E. 
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© led through the whole Courſe of the polite Arts 
© and Sciences. 

He ſhould be no Stranger to Courts and to 
Camps; he muſt travel to open his Mind, to 
enlarge his Views, to learn the Policies and In 
6 tereſts of foreign States, as well as to faſhion 
© and poliſh himſelf. 

Jo all theſe more eſſential Improvements 
© he muſt not forget to add the faſhionable Orna- 
© ments of Life, ſuch as are the Languages and 
the bodily Exerciſes moſt in Vogue: Neither 
* would I have him think even Dreſs itſelf beneath 
* his Notice. 

It is no very uncorhmon Thing in the Worl 
to meet with Men of Probity ; thee are like 
wiſe a great many of Honour to be found : Men 
of Courage, Men of Senſe, and Men of Letters, 
are frequent: But a true ine Gentleman is what 
one ſeldom fees. 5 7 | 

He is properly a Compound of the various 

good Qualities that embelliſh Mankind. As the 
=_ Poet animates all the different Parts of 
Learning by the Force of his Genius, and irra- 
„ diates all the Compaſs of his Knowledge by the 
< Luſtre and Brightneſs of his Imagination; fo all 
the great and ſolid Perfect ions of Life appear in 
© the finiſped Gentleman with a beautiful Gloſs and 


G R AA _ A _©& 


_ © Varniſh; every Thing he ſays or does is accom- 
© panied with a Manner, or rather Charm, that 
* draws the Admiration and Good. will of N 


5 Beholder. 


Having 


Arte 


| to 
t 


| ſuch Books as will profit them; But above all, to ſet 
before them ſuch Examples as they imitate, and 


| Light to thoſe that enter in and dwell there, they | 
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Having finiſhed that 'Part which concerns a 
temporal Education, I ſhall conclude the whole 
by pointing out the Means to facilitate the Appli- 
cation of the Maxims foregoing in the ſpiritual 
Part. | 


Theſe Means may be reduced to the Care which 
Parents ought to take to inſtruct their Children 
themſelves. But becauſe we can receive no In- 
ſtruction but by the Means of Speech, Reading, 
and Example; and that he who plants, and he who 
waters are nothing, but that it is God that gives the 
Encreaſe : It will be eaſy for Parents to bring up 
their Children, if they entertain them with ſuch 
Things as they ought, and make them peruſe 


to engage the Divine Being by their own Prayers 
and thoſe of their Children, to pour out his Bene- 
ditions upon their Inſtructions, their Lectures, 
and their Examples. | 


It cannot be ſufficiently lamented that many _ 
Parents now a-days fludy ſo little to render the 
Converſations which they have with their Children 
and Domeſticks truly Chriſtian : , It appears as 
though they were afraid to diſcover, either to the 
one or the other, the Chriſtian Sentiments they 
have of God: And if they pray, they hide 
themſelves from them, and acquit not themſelves 
of their leaſt Chriſtian Duties: And as if God 
had not plac'd them in their Houſes to give 


rob 
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regardleſs o 


rob them of that Light, and contribute by their 
Conduct, which ſhines ſo dimly, to form that 
Darkneſs which is fo univerſally ſpread over the 
whole World. . 

This unhappy and melancholy Proceeding is 


the Cauſe that they generally entertain themſelves 
with nothing but Trifles and Fhings altogether 


unprofitable ; and to furniſh themſelves with Mat- 


WH ter for Converſation, they examine the Actions of 


others; they cenſure them, and ſtrive to diſcover 
their ſecret and unknown Failings. 

This Diſpoſition, which too many are addicted 
to, notwithſtanding they are bleſt withiChildren 


that ought to employ their Care and Time in the 


inſtructing them in the principles of Charity and 


SGood-will towards Mankind, will ſoon infuſe itſelf 


into the Minds of Youth, as frail Nature is more 
ſuſceptible (and indeed inclinable) of bad, than 
good Examples: Wherefore, unleſs Parents are 

f the future Reſpect & Eſteem which 
their Children have a Right to, and expect, by a 
contrary Behaviour, which is, 1 keep their Tongues 
from evil Speaking, Lying, and Slandering, Sc. 1 
imagine that a contrary Doctrine (for ſuch I muſt 


term it, tho? they do not apply themſelves pur- 


poſely to inſtru their Children in this unchriſtian, 
uncharitable, diabolical Principle) will beſt an- 


' {wer both zheirs and their Childrens End for which 


they were created; which every Individual that is 


dignified with the Appellation of Chriſtian, can- | 


not be ignorant of. | 
ET F T N . 
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Is In PRosE and VERSE, 
er on N 1 | 
J irtue, Religion, Wiſdom, Lear ning, K, 


ech re EEE en fn c. ex kel 
On * IX T U. 


I. 
S Virtue in general is of an amiable and | 
lovely Nature, there are ſome particular 
Kinds of it which are more ſo than others, and 
| theſe are ſuch as diſpoſe us to do Good to Man- 
kind. Temperance and Abſtinence, Faith and 
Ds are in themſelves perhaps as laudable 
as any other Virtues, but thoſe which make a 
Man popular and belov'd, are Juſtice, Chats, 
Munificence, and in ſhort all the good Qualities 
that render us beneficial to each other. 


2. 
The two great Ornaments of Firtue, which 
ſhew her in the moſt advantageous View, and 


make her altogether lovely, are Chearfulneſs, and 
* hs” i go together, as 
i # 


)); ? 
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a Man cannot be agreeable to others, who is not 
ceeaſy within himſelf. Theſe are both very requi- 
ſite in a virtuous Mind, to keep out the Melan- ſl | 
1 choly from the many Serious Thoughts it is en- 
1 gag d in, and to hinder its natural Hatred of Vice 
from ſow' ring into Severity and Cenſoriouſneſs, | 


| 3. 
With glittering Beams, and native Glory bright, 
VIX Tux nor Darkneſs dreads, nor covets Light; 
But from her ſettled Orb looks calmly down, 
On Life or Death, a Priſon or a Crown. 


| ; 4 
. VirrTvue's the chiefeſt Beauty of the Mind, 
The nobleſt Ornament of the Human-Kind; 
VIRTVUE's our Safeguard, and our guiding Star, 
That ſtirs up Reaſon, when our Senſes err. 

True Sons of VIX T uE mean Repulſe diſdain, 
Nor does their ſhining Honour ever ſtain ; 
Their glorious Minds are fo ſecurely great, 


They neither ſwell nor fink at Turns of Fats. 
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RELIGION. 
The Commands of Heaven, in the Obſervance 
of which Religion principally conſiſts, are very) 
plain and obvious to the meaneſt Underſtanding; 
and are nothing elſe but Exhortations to Love, 
and Directions tor ſocial Happineſs, 
i Divine 


Ir, 
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2. 


Divine Worltipi is that which ane Man- 
kind from the Brutal Part of the Creation, more 
than that Ray of the Divinity, our Reaſon itſelf: 
For they frequently diſcover ſome Affinity to the 
one, but in no Action whatſoever betray the leaſt 
Reſemblance to the other. 

A 

Moral Virtues themſelves without Religion are 
but cold, lifeleſs and inſipid : *Tis that which 
opens the Mind to great Conceptions, fills it with 
the moſt ſublime Ideas, and warms the Soul more 
than ſenſual Pleaſures. | 


þ 
Great is the Steadineſs of Soul and Thought, 


By Reaſon bred, and by Rer1cion taught: 
Which like a Rock amidſt the ſtormy Waves, 


Unmov'd remains, and all Affliction braves. 


'Tis this that prompts us to a future State 

The laſt Appeal from Fortune and from Fate: 
Where God's All-righteous Way will be declar'd ; 
The bad meet Puniſhment ; the good Reward, 


LY 
Hall! gentle Prierty! unmingled 1 


Whoſe Fulneſs fatisfies, but ne'er can cloy 


Spread thy ſoft Wings o'er my devoted Breaſt, 
And ſettle there an n Gueſt. 


b 2 e Wisbon 
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WISDOM. 


I. 


| Wispom is glorious and never fadeth away, 
yet ſhe is eaſily ſeen of them that love her, and 
found of ſuch as ſeek her: Fof ſhe goeth about 
ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth her: 
ſelf favourably unto them in the Way, and mee. 
teth them in every Thought. 
"on 
| There is nothing that gives one ſo true and 
_ pleaſing a Proſpect of Human Nature, as the Con- 
templation of Wiſdom and Beauty: The latter is 
peculiar to that Sex which 1s therefore called Fair, 
and when both meet in the ſame Perſon the Cha- 
racter is lovely and deſirable. | 


3· 

Ha lappy is the Man that findeth Wiſdom, and 
the Man that getteth Underſtanding. For the 
Merchandiſe of it is better than the Merchandiſe 
of Silver, and the Gain thereof than fine Gold. 
She is more precious than Rubies; and all the 
things thou canſt deſire are not to be compared 
unto her. Length of Days is in her Right Hand; 
and in her Left, Riches and Honour. Her 
Ways are Ways of Pleaſantneſs, and all her Paths 
are Peace. 


3 
WiIspou's an Evenneſs of Mind and Soul, 
A ſteady Temper, which no Cares controul; 


No 


Anger to be tranſported to a Fury that is brutal. 
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No Paſſions ruffle, no Deſires inflame; 
Still conſtant to itſelf, and ſtill the ſame. 


EDUCATION. 

85 kg 1. 
Tis Education alone that can mend Nature, 
and improve the Talents of that Benefactreſs. 
Has ſhe given us a Share of Senſe and Reaſon ? 


Education carries up our Senſe to Wisdom, and 
our Reaſon to Judgment. 


2. 


EpucAr io is the learned Alchymiſt that purges 
away our Droſs, and ſublimes our Diſpoſitions: 
That reads us Lectures of Uſe upon every Turn- 
ing and Winding of our Actions; informs us in 
our general and particular Duties; teaches us to 
worſhip Heaven; to honour our Parents; to reve- 
rence our Elders; to ſubject ourſelves to the Laws; 


to obey our Governors; to love our Friends, to 


cheriſh our Wives; be affectionate to our Chile 
dren, and not injurious to any. * 

85 5 | "0 
EpvcaTIon ſtrikes in with Philoſophy in 


many Leſſons; teaches us not to be overjoy'd in 


Proſperity, nor too much dejected in Adverſity; 
nor to be diſſolute in our Pleaſures; nor in our 


All 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
: | Oe 
All other Things deſirable in Life are good az 


_ appropriated to ſome Particular. Money ſerves our 
Uſes; Riches procure us Reſpect; Honours gain 


us Applauſe ; Pleaſures contribute to our Enjoy- 
ment of the World ; Health ſecures againſt Pain; 
and gives the true Uſe of our Limbs. FRIExN D/ 
SHIP. contains in it a Number of Conveniences 
it is of Service in all Exigencies and Circumſtan- 
ces of Life; it is to be excluded from no Place, 


or Occaſion ; can never be unſeaſonable, never 


troubleſome, CE. 
gr 


Tell me, ye knowing, and diſcerning Few, 


Where I may find a Friend who's firm and true: 
Who dares ſtand by me when in deep Diſtreſs, 


And then his Love and Friendſhip moſt expreſs; 
Who by a ſecret Sympathy can ſhare | 

My Joy, my Grief. my Miſery, my Care; 

He mult be prudent, faithful, juſt, and wiſe, 
Who can, to ſuch a Pitch of Friendſhip, riſe. 


| | 2; 
A faithful Friend is a ſtrong Defence ; and he 
that hath found ſuch a one, hath found a Trea-: 


| ſure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful Friend, 


& his Excellency is invalugble. A faithful Friend 


is the Medicine of Life; and they that fear the 
Lord ſhall find him. Whoſo feareth the Lord 


ſhall 


an tA In 
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ſhall direct his Friendſhip aright ; for as he is, ſo 
ſhall his Neighbour * is, his F riend 0 be alſo, 


A Friend ſhould 1 like a Friend indite, 
Speak as he thinks, and as he thinks ſhould write, 
Searching for Faults, as he would Beauties find, 
To F l true, but not to — blind. 


5 · 
He that for Int'reſt, F riendſhip does Petend 
Forfeits the Name and Virtue of a Friend. 


6. 


A gen'rous Friendſhip no cold Medium knows, 
Burns with one Love, with one Reſentment 
glows: 
One ſhould our Int'reſts ad our Paſſions be; 
My Friend muſt ſlight the Man that injures me. 


HONOUR. 
1. 


Howov x, tho' a different Principle from Re- 
ligion, produces the ſame Effects. The Lines of 
Action, tho* drawn from different Parts, termi- 
nate in the ſame Point. Religion embraces Vir- 
tue, as it is enjoined by the Laws of God; Ho- 
nour as it is graceful. and ornamental to Human 
Nature. | 

3. 
| Honours a ſacred Tie, the Law of Kings, the 


noble Mind's diſtinguiſhing Perfection, that aids 


and 
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| and e bes Virtrie where it meets her, and i: i 


mitates her Actions where ſhe | neon 


3. 

- Fhe Senſe of Honour is of ſo fine and delicate 
a Nature, that it is only to be met with in Minds 
-which-are naturally noble, or in ſuch as have been 
cultivated 25 great — or a refin d Educa. 


tion. 


LEARNING. 


„ 


The Deſign of Learning i is her to render 2 
Man an agreeable Compauion to himſelf, and 


teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure ; or 


if he is not born to an Eſtate, to ſupply that De- 


fect, and — him with the Means of getting 
„ 
a 2 


Nobility, Riches, 3 and Supremacy, can 
| procure us a cuſtomary Reſpect, and make us the 
Idols of an unthinking Croud ; but Knowledge 


and Learning alone recommend us to the Love of 
thoſe in a-ſuperiour Claſs, who admire more the 
Merits ef our Underſtanding, than the Advants- 


es on our Birth and Fortune, 


W 


my oy IO 


350 
and how ſweet it ix to ſve 


Riches uy Grandeur mixt with Deceticy! 
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zut much more ſweet, thy lab'ring Steps to guide) 
To Virtue's Heights, with Wiſdom well Wpply'd, 


And all the Magazines of Learning fortify'd. . 


4. 
rid with the Charms fair Science does i impart, 
In fearleſs Youth we tempt the Heights of Art. 
nile from the bounded Level of our Mind, 
Short Views we take, nor ſee the Lengths behind, . 
But more advanc'd behold with ſtrange Surprize, 
N ew diltant Scenes of endleſs Science ri. | 


INDUSTRY. 


2 of | 
so true to Induſtry, and ſo zealous for 8 


ment have wiſe Men been in all Ages, that they 


have look'd upon Idleneſs and Inactivity as Crimes 
of a heinous Nature, and thoſe who have ſearched 
into Human Nature obſerve, that nothing ſq. 
much ſhews the Nobleneſs of the Soul, as Oe iy 

FRY conſiſts in Action, | | 


WG 3 | 

Induſtry i is needful in eyery Condition of Liſes 

we cannnot without it act in any State decently, 

or uſefully, either to the Benefit or Satisfaction of 

others, or to our own Advantage or Comfort; it is 
requiſite for procuring Eaſe and Satisfaction to the 
Mind; and attended with a good Conſcience, 
ſweetens our Enjoyments, and ſeaſons our Attain- 


ments; is a Guard to Innocence, and g *** 
Feraptations; | 225 
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© Flee $toth, he e of od Men, & Part, 


of Health, of Wealth; of Honour, and of Art, 


Such as court Fame muſt .not their Senſes pleaſe; 
Her Chariot lags, when drawn by Sloth and Eaſe. 


1 
Obſerve the Ant, for lie inſtructs the Man, 


And preacheth Labour, gathering all the can, 


Then brings it to increaſe her Heap at Home 
Againſt tho Winter, which the knows will come; 


And when it comes, ſhe creeps abroad no more, 


But lies at home, and feaſts: upon her Store. 


Quick lay hold on Vide white in your Power: 
Be careful well to husband every err 
Deſpair of Nothing which you would attain; | 
1 Diligene your Teint will gain. 


v. 
An honeſt Man's Dealings are ſquare and 2. 


bove- board; he diſcovers the Faults of what he 
- would ſell; reſtores the over-ſeen Gain of a falſe 


Reckoning; and eſteems a Bribe venemous, tho 


it comes Suded over __ the Colour of Gratuity. 


The Checks of an honcRt Nike yoo never flint 


with the Bluſhes of Recintation; nor does his 


fauker es make god a Lye, with the ſe- 


Tongue 
ctet Gloſſes of a double or reſerved Senfe. His 


fair N are without be 
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bes Actions above Words; hates Falſhiood worſe 
than Deatli; is + fh Thent of Tow 1 
Man's Enemy. Ss © AV | 


An Honeſt Mind,. adh a alone, 
May travel thro the Burning Zone; 
Or cho the decpeſt Cuts Snows, 
Or where the * Holaſpes flows. 


Convince the Word that you re dera. and 


Be juſt in in all you fay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your Birth, you're ſure to be 
A Peer of the firſt Magnitude to me, 


HUMILITY. 


Humility is the grand Virtue that leads to Con- 
tentment ; it cuts off the Envy and Malice of In- 
feriors and 1 0 uals, and makes us patiently | bear 
the Faults of ä 


As Arrogance, and Cl of our dw 
Abilities are very ſhocking and offenſive to Men 
of Senſe and Virtue, we may be ture they are 
highly diſpleaſing to that Being who always de- 
lights i in an humble Mind. 


MODESTY , 
A jut ad. dae, Mods 5 


recommend Eloquentce, but ſots off every great 
C0 2 Talent 
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200 Moral Sententts. 


Talent wich a Man can be poſſeſſed of. It keigh 
dens all the Virtues which it accompanies; like the 
Shades 1 in Paintings, it raiſes and rounds every Fi. 
re, and makes the Colours more beautiful tho 
not ſo * as they would be without! it. 
2. 

Modeſty ĩs not only an ii but mY 
Guard to Virtue. It is a kind of quick and deli. 
cate Feeling in the Soul, which makes her ſhrink 
and withdraw herſelf from every thing that has 
Danger in in it. It is fuch an exquiſite Senſibili- 


ty as warns her to ſhun the firſt Appearance of e- 


very — which is hurtful, AY 
DECENCT. 


The Stk of Perſon and Decency of Be- 


| haviour, add infinite Weight to what is pro- 


nounc'd by any one. Tis the Want of this that 
often makes the Rebukes and Advices of old ri- 
gid Perſons of no Effect, and leave a Diſpleaſure 
in the Minds of thoſe they are directed to: But 
Youth & Beauty, if accompanied with a graceful 
and becoming Severity is of mighty Force to raiſe, 


even in the moſt Profligate, a Senſe of Shame. 
In Milton the Devil is never deſcrib'd aſham'd 
but once, and that at the Rebuke of a beautcois 


Angel. 2 


Without Dzcency, Valour would degenerate 
*ir.to_ Brutality, Learning into Pedantry, and tlie 


gentecleſt Detneanour into AﬀeBation. Even Re- 
| | | __— 


Moral Sententis. 20 
ligion- itſelf,” unleſs Decency be the -Hand-majed 


which waits upon her, is apt-to make People ap- 


pear guilty-of Sourneſs and Ill humours: But this 
news Virtue in her firſt original Form, adds a 
Comelineſs to Religion, and gives its Profeſſors 


the juſteſt Title to the Beauty of Holineſs. 


D IS [6 RETION. 
1. 

Dis on E TION does b "I ata In 
Works, but in all the Circumſtances of Action; 
and is like an Under-Agent of Providence, to 
guide and direct us in the ordinary Concerns of ' 
Life.. a 4 

There are many ſhining Qualities in the Minds 
of Men; but there is none ſo uſeful as Diſcretion. 
It is this indeed which gives a Value to all the reſt, 


which] ſets them at work in their proper Times 


and Places, and turns them to the er. 1 
the Perſon who is poſſeſſed of them. : 


TRUTH. 


Tru TH. 1s the Band of Union, and the Ba- 
ſis of Human Happineſs. Without this Virtues | 
there's no Reliance upon Language, no Confi- 
dence in F eee * no e in Promiſes 


or Oaths. $4. k 3E11 | 
„ 1 18412 f 7. ; ® : 8 


E ruth/i 1s 70 alli with, itſelf, and nerds 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at Hand,. 


and ſits upon our ** and is * to drop ue 


before 


before we are aware: Whereas a Lye is trouble. 
_- ome, and ſets a Man's Invention on the Rack; 


Lame Kind'co make it good. J 
IDLENESS, | | 


find that all its Vigour was owing to Exerciſe, 
Sprightlinefs, and Activity. Luxury and Idlenefs 
firſt debilitated and _—_ the Strength of Na- 
ture. 
Action keeps the Soul i in conftant Health, but 
Idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the Mind; for a Man 
of great Abilities may by Negligence and Idleneſs 
become fo mean and deſpicable, as to be an In. 
eumbrance to Society, and a Burthen to nů„ů„(ꝛö 


5 5 . 
I 
lor ſays, that to CORE an able Man in 


is to . Nature, 275 and Practice. 


Make che Study of the Sacred Wann your | 
dai Pnctiſe, and principal Concern ; and em- 
| brace the Doctrines contained in them as the Ora. 
cles of Heaven, and the Dictates of that Spine | 
which cannot lie. 3. 
The whole Univerſe is your Libry: Authors, | 
— 2 Mentales — dem, ave y] 


n 5 : = There 


and one Trick needs a great many more pl the 


If we look back into the Old World, we 101 


any Profeſſion, Three Things are neceſſary, that 


al 
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perpetual, 
| Solitude, and a. Gracefulneſs to Retirwent 3 ir fill 
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4. 

There PF not a wider Difference betwixe Man 
and Beaſt than betwixt Man and Man: And to 
what is this Difference owing, but to the. diſtin» 
guiſh'd Improvements of the Mind by Study and. 
Meditation? Without theſe Helps no — 5 
of Faculties will render us conſpicyous. — TR. 

Study to be Fa. Mediocrity is 2 A.” 
brave Soul. Emineney in conjunct 
with equal Goodneſs will be to 


in Kwewledge « 
you of all 
the m commendable — 


b 


+ 23% 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Ke EDGE, h wich aper 


| and Good-breeding, will makẽ a Man pal be- 


lov'd and admired ; but being joined with a ſevere 
and moroſe Temper, i it mak Ain rather ew - 
than . 7 — 4 
1 2. | ak 

Knawtzoes is that which next to Vibe 


Irwely and eſſentially raiſes one Man above ano - 
cher; it finiſhes one Half of the Human Souls 
it makes Beings pleaſant to us; it fills the Mind. - 

vith entertaining Views, and adminiſters to it a 


Series of Gratification; it. gives caſe to 


E Publick Seen With ſuitable Abflities, and as. 
a Liſter to thoſe wha are in, | "QMELIC "of 40 
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204 1 Moral Sentences. | 
| LETTERS | 

B the Aſſiſtance of Letters the Memory of paſt | 
Things i is preſerved, and the  Foreknowledge of! 


il . ſome Things to come is revealed: By them even 
Things inanimate inſtruct and admoniſh- us. 


Lelters annihilate intervenient Time, and make 
paſt Ages preſent; ſo that the Living and the 
Dead converſe together, and with this Advantage, 

that we may learn from the?Admonitions of the 
Dead, chat which the Living dare not, or care not! 

do ſay. e 
Works are thoſe Channels by which the Know 
' ledge of Things is convey'd to our Underſtan- 
ding: And therefore upon a right Apprehenſion 
of them depends the Rectitude of our Notions; 
and in order to form our Judgments right, they 
' muſt be underſtaod in their proper Meaning, and 
uſed in their true Senſe, either in Writing or 

Speaking. "EE $HO © D: 
1. Whatſoever Convenience may be thought o 


be in Falſhood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; 
but the Inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it 


brings a Man under an everlaſting Jealouſy and 


| 1 Suſp icion; ſo that he is not believed wheu he 


5 honeſtly. 


| 5 Truth, nor truſted when, perhaps, he means 


2. An Untruth in Diſcourſe i is a Diſa cement. 
between the Speech and. thæ Mind of the er. 


When one Thing is declared, and another meant, 
Words are no Image of the Thoughts: * mk! 
1 Marks of Speech inſignificant. . 
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